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FEMINA VICTRIX. 


Last week stands out conspicuous in the 
annals of reforming womanhood. It is a 
week to be remembered by every advocate of 
woman’s cause with devout gladness and 
abounding gratitude. For on both sides of 
the Atlantic woman has triumphed. 

The victory that lies nearer home perhaps 
claims mention first. The judgment delivered 
last Thursday in the Court of Queen's Beach 
is a conclusive vindication of the part which 


woman has played in the purification’ of our | 


public amusements. It was no slight struggle 
in which she had engaged. It was no mere 
contest of sentiment with sentiment. It was 
waged in the heart of the world’s capital and 
in. the full glare of ‘the world’s Press, It 
involved far more than the management of 
one theatre, as the combatants on both sides 
well knew. , The manifold powers of evil 
that can be rallied to the support of high 
dividends and low pleasures were called into 
active exercise. And yet the decision of the 
Licensing Committee, the vote of the County 
Council, the deliverance of the Queen’s 


Bench, only marksuccessive stagesin woman’s — 


progress. 

But if the 8th of November is a red-letter 
day in Woman’s Calendar, how wuch more 
is the 6th, New York has witnessed even 
& greater victory for public morals than 
London. It is difficult for British women, 
proud of the scrupulous purity which 
distinguishes their greatest County Council, 
to understand the sink of civic corrup- 
tion that lies under the name of Tam- 
many. Tammany denotes the system which 
deliberately prostitutes public office to the 
most sordid of private ends. It was the 
organised exploitation of municipal power in 
the interest of a few degraded wirepullers. 
It was brigandage reduced to a system., It 
levied blackmail upon every possible’ victim 
of its shamefully abused authority. Public 
companies were obliged to purchase freedom 
from municipal molestation by heavy bribes ; 
legitimate as well as illegitimate privileges 
were only procurable by the same unholy 
means. It sold its police appointments; a 
graded scale of charges for every rank in the | 
force from private to superintendent having | 
actually been published. Worse still, it had 
a regular tariff of illegal licences for gambling 
hells, places of questionable amusement, and | 
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houses of ill-fame. It leviel taxes on the , the principal factor has been the uprising of 
prostitute, and grew rich on its earnings as | the public conscience. The callous indiffer- 
general civic pander. The enormous extent | ence of the New Yorker to the welfare of his 
to which these practices were carried may | City has at last given place to a passion for 
be inferred from the estimate which has.been | reform. ‘The long pent-up floods of moral 
made, that the illicit revenues of Tammany | indignation have been poured through: the 
equalled in amount the entira municipal | Augean stables, and for once the municipal 
income of the city. As & eonsequence | stalls are clean. 

pauper politicians suddenly amassed prodi- The role of Hercules has been distributed 
gious fortunes, and New York became known | among many heroes. Dr. Parkhurst claims 
as the worst governed city in the world. grateful mention, and with him Mr. Lexow, 
Some years age Dr. Parkhurst headed a! whose ‘commission of? inquiry judicially ex- 
posed the public shame. ~’But we have no 
hesitation in claiming for ‘women a leading 
share in the civic revolution. Our New 
York sisters have certainly never before 
taken so active and prominent a part 
in the elections; and there is more than 
prima facie ovidce-cs for the belief that the 
unprecedented result is due to their nnpre- 
cedented activity. It was a movement not 
confined to any one class. It began signifi- 
cantly enough among the poorer districts of 
the city. An appeal from the Cloakmakers 
and Dressmakers’ Union for electoral advice 
from their wealthier sisters led to the crea- 
tion of the Women’s Municipal League, 
under the presidency of Mrs. Josephine Shaw 
Lowell. These ladies resolved: on what has 
been described as a grand “ municipal house- 
cleaning.” They adopted a very shrewdly- 
devised plan of campaign. They appointed 
an auxiliary in each of the thirty districts of 
the city. They arranged conferences among 


MRS. RUTH HOMAN 
sate for Fomer Hamlocs) meetings. They got to know as many wives: 
crusade against these civic enormities, and , 2nd sisters of Tammany men as they could, 
summoned the churches to his side. But his|@nd bombarded them with anti-Tammany 
appeal met with little response. The elec- | literature. Their chief hope lay in urging 
tions that followed only left Tammany more | every woman they could reach to sign a 
firmly entrenched than ever in the city and | pledge, binding her to do her best to secure 
the State. New York was the despair of ; a} least ten voters against Tammany ; they 
civic reformers, , 2 stirred up the wives of the wage-earners to 
But with a swift decisiveness more start- | persuade their husbands to forswear connec- 
ling than many a coup d'état the ballots cast tion with the accursed thing; they _ the 
on Tuesday week have changed all this, fashion against Tammany ,and made it “bud 
Tammany candidates for the City Council ' form” to say a word in its favour. 
have been smitten hip and thigh; only a, The overthrow of ‘l'ammany puts heart into 
miserable remnant have escaped. And of , civic-reformers all the world over. The very 
the men put forward by the same disrepu- citadel of the enemy has been captured. If 
table gang for seats on the State Legislature ' New York can be reformed, there is no need 
not one has been returned. to despair of any town. Especially to every 
To this glorious result many causes have woman who has taken her place in the ranks 
contributed. But all witnesses agree that, of social service does the news come like a 


working women, and held monster public~ 
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trumpet-blast, summoning to fresh courage 
and to more ambitious enterprise. The two 
greatest cities in the English-speaking world 
have given us glimpses of the splendid part 
which woman has to play in the drama of 
the future, The forthcoming elections— 
School Board, Parochial, Poor Law, and 
Vestry—will show how far British women 
can respond to the inspiring suggestion. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD 
CONTEST. 
AN INTERVIEW WITH 
MRS. RUTH HOMAN. 


Arrer threading my way through costermongers’ 
barrows and the “standings” of those who sold 
jronmongery, second-hand books, and flowering 
plants, I at length discovered Mrs. Homan’s 
headquarters in the East End. From the 
spacious windows of an unoccupied shop numer- 
ous placards in large blue letters, invited votes 
for Mrs. Ruth Homan, one of the Progressive 
candidates for the Tower Hamlets, in the ap-' 
proaching School Board election. 

Inside the committee room, No. 653, Com- 
mercial Road, East, Mrs. Homan was busy with 
her staff of helpers in organising electioneer- 
ing work, but expressed herself pleased to spare 
a short time for a talk regarding her candida- 
ture. 

This is Mrs. Homan’s second contest. At the 
last election she came forward, upon Mrs. 
Besant’s retirement, to stand for the Tower 
Hamlets, one of the largest of the London School 
Board constituencies, The three years of splen- 
did work which she has just accomplished should 
make her election a certainty. But Mrs. Homan 
realises the force of the words, “Let not him 
that girdeth on his harness boast himself as he 
that putteth it off.” She appreciates fully the 
difficulties which the Progressives have to face, 
has taken the measure of the foe, and knows full 
well how deceptive to the popular mind is the 
flaunted religious zeal of the Diggleites. She is 
hopeful, nevertheless, that the true friends of 
the Bible, the children, and the schools will 
triumph, and is pursuing her work with vigour. 
For the time being, she has left her own home 
for lodgings in the centre of the East End that 
she may be in touch with her constituents, and 
in the thick of the fight. 

SPECIAL TRAINING. 

When we had mounted the stairs up to an 
improvised private office, I asked Mrs. Homan 
how long she had been interested in School 
Board work, to which she replied that her first 
practical interest was aroused while presiding 
over a girl’s club in the East End, for pupil 
teachers, Contact with these young teachers 
brought her into sympathy with the difficulties 
of their lives, and impressed upon her how 
necessary it was for women to be upon the 
School Board. A further period of probationer- 
ship was served by Mrs. Homan as a School 
Board manager in Chelsea. 

‘“‘T have always felt,” she said, “ that every 
woman should know how to do thoroughly any 
work which she undertakes. Before attempting 
to sit upon the School Board, I made a study of 
those subjects most useful to women. I went 
through the South Kensington School of 
Cookery, and through the Scullery Department 
too, for we cannot pay too much attention to 
the cleaning of pots and pans. For four months 
I was a probationer in St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, and attended the medical lectures. 
This gave me a good deal of valuable information 
which I have since been able to use. My work, 
too, in connection with the Country Holiday 
Fund brought me into direct contact with the 
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poorest and most neglected of the children 
attending the schools.” 

“ Did many cases of over-pressure come under 
your notice? ” 

* No, I do not think the children suffer much 
from over-pressure, but from being underfed and 
living in insanitary conditions. Children with 
bad eyes, sores, and other diseases were con- 
stantly brought to me when I was a manager, 
and I had to see them taken to a hospital. All 
this kind of thing seems naturally to be a 
woman’s work, and as there is so much of it to 
be done, we need more women as managers and 
as School Board members.” 


THE MENTALLY DEFICIENT. 

“ Another branch of work,” continued Mrs. 
Homan, “ in which a woman member can be 
useful is dealing with the children who are 
mentally deficient. They are now taught in 
classes by themselves on a Kindergarten system, 
and you have no idea the difference this change 
has made. Under the former system an unfor- 
tunate child of this kind stood no chance in a 
large class of intelligent children, but now that 
they are specially and separately taught the 
results are excellent. Many of them have 
become quite clever with their fingers, and have 
I have also taken a 
good deal of interest in the bigger girls who are 
partly imbecile, and lack self-control. These 
cannot be dealt with by the Board, being above 
school age ; but a woman member will neverthe- 
less feel it her duty to see that such girls after 


they leave the school are placed out of the reach 


of harm. By letters to the Times and Daily 
Chronicle, I have been able to raise funds for 
getting some of them placed in homes, 

‘“‘T have always tried to befriend the women 
teachers, and at the request of a number of them 
I asked the Board to allow the medical examina- 
tion, made before they are received upon the 
staff, to be conducted by a lady doctor. The 
Board refused this natural request, but, if re- 
elected, I shall try again. I am just about to 
receive a deputation of women teachers regarding 
the removal of their private offices from the 
inside of the schools to the playground. Their 
delicacy would prevent them from consulting the 
male members of the Board on such a question.” 


THE DOMESTIC ARTS. 

“ Naturally, Mrs. Homan, much of your work 
has been connected with the teaching of the 
various domestic arts in the schools; I conclude 
lady members are fittingly relegated to this 
department ?” 

‘The teaching in connection with the cooking, 
needlework, and jlaundry has greatly improved. 
The needlework is much more practical since 
cutting out and mending have been added, I 
think the laundry work very important as a 
means of teaching girls how to manage a ‘ wash,’ 
without upsetting the whole house over it, 
which is so frequently the case. The fathers, 
too, are delighted that the girls can get up 
their collars so nicely. This appeals to the men 
wonderfully. 

“Should I be re-elected,” continued Mrs. 
Homan, “I hope to introduce housewifery 
classes. I do not wish to add another subject, 
but to have practical lessons in housewifery con- 
jointly with the domestic economy section, 
already existing.” 

“ How do you propose to combine the practi- 
cal with the theoretical teaching ? ” 

“It might be done by establishing centres in 
connection with a group of schools. At these 
centres there should be two or three furnished 
rooms-—parlour, kitchen, bedroom, and one 
room furnished with desks where the theoretical 
part of domestic economy could be taught ; the 
other rooms affording opportunity for practical 
lessons in house-cleaning and management. 
The girls might divide their time between the 
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theoretical and the practical. The laundry and 
cooking could be amalgamated with the house- 
wifery, all forming a part of the domestic econ- 
omy section. In the theoretical classes, instruc- 
tion might be given as to the properties of food, 
processes of digestion, etc., under the heading 
of cookery. Then the properties of soaps, 
alkalies, and water would come under the 
laundry ; and ventilation, sanitation, drainage, 
and sick nursing, under housewifery. This is 
only just a rough plan, but it may serve to show 
the scheme I wish to see carried out in the 
schools.” 


CLEANING THE BABIES’ ROOMS. 

‘TI believe, Mrs. Homan, that the ladies of 
the School Board have been defeated in their 
attempt to have the babies’ rooms cleaned more 
frequently ? ” 

“Yes, we had a hard fight over it. The 
babies’ rooms are only scrubbed once in three 
weeks, and we proposed that it should be done 
every week. Considering that through the 
action of the present majority upon the Board, 
80, 90, and even 100 babies have been crowded 
into rooms which should only contain 60, the 
necessity for frequent cleansing is apparent. 
However, in consequence of there only being 
four women on a Board consisting of 55 
members, the men out-voted us, and so these 
over-crowded babies’ rooms are only cleaned once 
in three weeks.” 

“T should have thought that men would not 
have attempted to argue such a matter P” 

“Tt certainly seemed a woman's question. I 
cannot understand anyone caring for the welfare 
of the children supporting the present majority. 
Their votes have been against providing a sufii- 
cient number of teachers, against cleaning the 
babies’ rooms, and against providing schools 
where needed. Lastly, they have refused to 
consider the conscientious objections of 3,000 
teachers, who applied to them to be relieved from 
religious teaching on account of the circular. All 
these things prove that they are no friends of 
religious liberty, and that they have no desire to 
improve the position of the children in the Board 
Schools, It seems to me a most unfair thing to 
have the School Board managed by its enemies, 
and not by its friends. 

“The leaders of the present majority have 
openly admitted that they will not improve the 
Board Schools, for fear they should become 
better equipped than the voluntary schools. I 
very much hope that all women who care abont 
religious liberty and the uplifting of the children 
in the slums of London will come out, and by 
their personal efforts try and get the friends of 
the Board Schools to manage them, and not those 
who are their enemies.” 


IN FAVOUR OF THE COMPROMISE. 

“T conclude, Mrs. Homan, that you are 
against religious tests being applied to the 
teachers, and in favour of maintaining the com- 
promise of 1871?” 

“T am strongly in favour of the compromise as 
it now stands, because I believe that it meets 
with the views of the majority of the parents. It 
has worked well for more than twenty years— 
why upset it? I-want to keep the schools for 
the people, not give them up to the priests. 
fear that this controversy will result in the 
education becoming purely secular, a state of 
things I should be sorry to see.” 

“T have heard people say, quite recently, Mrs. 
Homan, that there is no religious instruction 
given in the schools, and I believe that many are 
under the erroneous impression that even the 
Bible is not read !” 

“Some good people have strange ideas of 
what is being taught in our schools. This cry 
of ‘Godless, and ‘no Bible’ is being raised 
while children abound on every side who could 
Now, what 
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is the fact, about this matter? At nine o'clock 
each morning the children assemble, and after a 
prayer each class has a lesson on a selected 
portion of the Bible, the order being :—‘ The 
teachers are desired to make the lessons as 
practical as possible, and not to give attention 
to unnecessary details.’ Anyone who will glance 
through the courses of Bible reading prescribed 
for the various standards will at once see how 
unfounded is this charge of ‘ Godlessness.’ All the 

chosen illustrate the principles of love 
to God and love to man. If those two great 
commandments are taught, the children can 
hardly be said to be ignorant of religious or 
even of Christian doctrine. 

“As well as maintaining the Bible teaching 
in the schools, I am strongly in favour of having 
the evening schools free, because it is the children 
of the poorest that we want to get into these 
schools, as it is they who are taken earliest away 
from the regular schools. I am also in favour of 
trade-union hours and wages, and against sub- 
contracting. In short, should I be re-elected, I 
shall do all I can to obtain for the children the 
fullest development of mind and body ; to teach 
them habits of Health, Temperance, and Thrift ; 
to train them to be good citizens of this great 
country, and to recognise that they have rights 
of their own, and have duties towards others.” 

As I wished Mrs,’ Homan good-bye and success, 
she pointed to the rows of canvass books waiting 
for helpers, and asked me to find her lady volun- 
teers. All who are willing to help in securing 
Mrs. Homan’s return are invited to call or send 
their names .to either of her committee rooms, 
166, East India Road, Poplar, or 653, Commercial 
Road, Limehouse. Sarau A, Toorey. 


Soime Willage Chronicles, 
ONE LESSON IN LIFE. 


BY E, RENTOUL ESLER. 
CHAPTER II. 


For several days subsequently Mrs. Hill thought 
her daughter was unusually good. She was 
obedient, and developed unexpected activities in 
various household matters; that she performed 
these with an abstracted manner was a circum- 
stance to which Mrs, Hill did not take verbal 
exception. To Mr. Warner the girl seemed un- 
usually grave, she seldom flitted into his view 
casually and objectlessly asshe had done previously. 
When she had to carry up his tea-tray or his 
lamp, she did it solemnly, like a young priestess 
depositing a votive offering on a shrine. When 
he addressed her there was a peculiar luminosity 
in the gaze she lifted to his face, a detail that 
afforded him a subject of quite impersonal specu- 
lation. 

It was perhaps three weeks after the conver- 
sation narrated, when a messenger arrived from 
Nutford with a telegram for Mr. Warner, anda 
charge of four and sixpence for its delivery, an 
outlay which seemed to afford its recipient as 
much pleasure as if the telegram had brought 
him a fortune. He sprang up the cottage stair- 
case three steps at a time, though there were 
only nine steps in the staircase altogether, and 
he banged about his room, opening and shutting 
drawers, and knocking things out of his way, as 
if furniture was a commodity that could be 
gathered off the hedges. Then he whistled, then 
he sang ; finally, he explained these manifestations 
by shouting down the stairs, “ Mrs. Hill, I have 
to leave this evening.” 

Maggie wished that he had not subsequently 
paid a week’s rent in lieu of notice, but Mrs. 
Hill said that was business. 

Wiser people than Maggie Hill have ascribed 
to love the feeling of blankness due to a sudden 
cessation of familiar interests and occupations. 
The emptiness of the girl’s world after John 
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Warner's departure was as keen as _ physical 
pain, 
had occupied, putting to rights mechanically the 
odds and ends that had become displaced in his 
sudden exodus, fingering the trifles he had 
handled, opening and shutting the drawers he 
had used, in half unconscious quest of something 
intimately personal to him. Then she went out 
and sat in his favourite seat in the garden, and 
if she refrained from moaning aloud it was only 
from the dread of curious and unsympathetic ears. 
The dulness, the commonness, the stupidity of 
Grimpat struck her as they had never done 
before. 
for more sympathy and comprehension! And 
to make things a thousand times worse, Eph 
Webb now appeared on the scene to sit 
in the parlour her hero had vacated, to occupy 
his chair, even to discuss him in the slow dialect 


She wandered through the rooms he 


Oh for wider interests, for wiser friends, 


of the village. In his heart Eph had a suspi- 
cion that the stranger had been inimical to his 
interests, and felt cheered and hopeful now that 
he was gone. Of course, he observed Maggie's 
depression, but did not take it very seriously ; 
on the contrary, as soon as occasion offered, he 
extended his big hand, inviting her by a gesture 
to lay her hand within it, to make friends, and 
let bygones be bygones. 

Maggie gave him her hand, but in a repressive 
way, and as if to emphasise her wotds. It was 
better Eph should understand once for all that 
what he wished, she said, could never be, that 
love between them was impossible. If he 
understood that, she was sure -hé would cease to 
torment her, because it was torment in view of 
her mother’s insistence. 

Eph held her hand for a moment, and then he 
said “Very well,” and after a long pause he 
added, “1 will give it up;” and somehow even 
this announcement failed to render her gay. 

For several days Eph did not come back, and 
then Mrs. Hill took her impressive way to the 
scene of Eph’s labours, and learned that Maggie 
had told him once for all she was not for him, 
and that he had made up his mind it was only 
manly and fair to take her at her word. 

“‘T am very sorry,” Mrs. Hill said, with visible 
depression. 

“‘ You're not half as sorry as I am,” the young 
man answered, as he made himself very busy 
over aimless work; “ but folks have got to do 
without lots of things they would like in this 
world, and there is an end of the matter.” 

Mrs. Hill walked home rapidly, her temper 
rising. Certainly it was Maggie's good she 
desired, her quarrel was with Maggie's want of 
knowledge of what was good for her. A girl 
who objected to a suitable husband, and a child 
who declined a salutary dose of bitters must 
equally be advised to reconsider their judg- 
ment. 

Maggie was looking out of the window as her 

mother came up the street. It was part of the 
girl’s misfortune that she often seemed aggres- 
sively idle just when Mrs. Hill was least dis- 
posed to make allowances, 
“You have refused Eph Webb once for all ? ” 
the mother began, promptly. 
“T have!” 
“Then what do you mean to do next? It’s 
time you were making your own way somehow. 
I don’t mean to work for you any longer. What 
do you mean to do, that’s what I want to 
know ?” 

“JT hadn't thought about it,” Maggie said. 
She had grown rather pale, and it gave a tired 
look to her face. 

“Then think now. You've been my lady 
here long enough, with me slavin’ for you ; but 
I’m tired of it, and now you either marry Iiph 
Webb or go to service.” 

“‘ Very well.” 

“Which shall it be ? ” 

“J do not mean to marry Eph Webb.” 


“Then you go to service.” 
“Very well.” 


Mrs. Hill had expected protest ; not meeting 


with it seemed to exasperate her further. 


‘““A great girl, old enough to be married, and 


not ashamed to live off a hard-workin’ mother!” 
she went on, trembling a little. 


Maggie listened in silence for a time, then 
she said, “I’ve told you I'm willing to go, so 
you needn’t keep on;" then she went out to the 
front entrance and stood idly leaning over the 
gate. Her heart was heavy from various causes. 
To be habitually put in the wrong is hard for 
us, no matter how stout we be. At that 
moment Magyie was rather hungry for any- 
body’s love, though all the same she had no 
intention of purchasing it by marriage with 
Ephraim Webb. 

All that evening Maggie's air of tragedy was 
pronounced, had Mrs. Hill been able to interpret 


it. She believed the crisis in her life, demand- 


ing a new departure, had arisen. ‘To flee from 


‘the man she did not love to the man she did 


love was a confiding and valorous action, 
Heroines had done it over and over again. The 
only obstacle lay in the fact that she was not 


quite sure how Mr. John Warner might receive 


her. He had never said he loved her, and, 


however Maggie's wishes might gird against 
that circumstance, her judgment on it was. 


perfectly clear. 

But he had said quite a number .of other 
things about the injustice of custom, the 
defects of civilisation, and the rights of woman. 
Furthermore, in fleeing from home she was not 
fleeing to him, she was merely fleeing away. 
If she saw him in her transit, that was only a 
circumstance. 

Her dejection wore away as the evening 
advanced. She had a hundred indispensable 
things to think of, a hundred details to plan in 
connection with her intended journey, the 
novelty of which rather exhilarated her. ‘The 
mere name of London quickered her pulses, and 
her fear of the unknown acted like a stimulant. 
She did not consider herself penniless. She had 
thirty-five shillings saved from chicken-rearing 
and kindred industries; she had Mr. Warner’s 
address, left for belated letters; and shoe had 
nothing beyond but her utter ignorance of the 
world, and the indefinite enthusiasm she called 
her love. 

CHAPTER III. 

Mrs, FenTIMAN was in a bad temper. That was 
not an unusual circumstance, for Mrs. Fentiman 
lived by letting lodgings, and even a small 
amount of experience convinces one that that is 
not a calling which conduces to serenity of spirit. 
Sometimes lodgers were bad pay, and that was a 
trial; when they were good pay they sometimes 
decided to leave, and that was atrial ; sometimes 
the rooms were without tenants, whether yood 
or bad, and that was the worst trial of all. 

On the present occasion Mrs. Fentiman had 
been “ noticed ” by the front parlour, a gentle- 
man who was no trouble to speak of, and ex- 
ceedingly prompt in response to her weekly bills, 
and whom, for these and other reasons, she had 
hopefully regarded as a fixture. 

The misfortunes for which we can blame some- 
one are those that make us wroth; the misfor- 
tunes that come out of the clouds are generally 
those that depress us most. Mrs, Fentiman had 
cried all the afternoon. Working hard and 
doing her best, it was a trial to be always in low 
water, always behind with her affairs, always 
struggling. 

When a hesitating ring came to the front door 
Mrs. Fentiman flounced off to answer it. She 


did not like to be taken unawares, and the 
timidity of the summons denoted someone also 
in low water, who would not expect meekness 
; of her, 
| ( To be continued.) 
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A TALK WITH A SCHOOL 
MANAGER, 
MRS. J. BROWNLOW. 
BY C. 8. BREMNER, 


Szatep in the Silence Room of the Writers’ 
Club, I asked Mrs. Jane Brownlow if she could 
tell me a little about the duties of School 


“ By no means always. Pupil teachers cannot 
be spared, or they may be working at the centre. 
The teachers cannot do the work efficiently. I 
look upon many of them asmartyrs. The neces- 
sity for superintending ninety children, to obtain 
immediate order, is so great that to have one 
individual attending to that alone, is not too 
much to ask.” : : 

“ There are such swarms of children in London! 
It is a terrible task to‘educate them.” 

“Nothing short of colossal, You know the 
figures, of course? 575,000 children in 1893, 
and there are more now. You should see how 
they swarm in North London. I know three 
smallish workmen’s houses in one street, mostly 
let out to families in single rooms, Counting 
only the children between seven and fourteen, 
there are fifty-one.” 


LONDON'S MISSIONARIES. 

“That is bad. Do they send them decently 
clean? My charwoman bitterly complains of 
the verminous state of children in Battersea, 
and of her unceasing efforts to keep her little 
girls free of vermin.” 

“The standard of cleanliness depends a good 
deal upon the neighbourhood. I know districts 
where the children are sent very dirty to school ; 
one master provides carbolic at his own expense 
for cleansing: purposes, Within my knowledge 
there are hers so devoted that they wash and 
clean dirty children in the school lavatories before 
entering the classrooms. 1 call the teachers 
London’s real missionaries.” 

“So they are.’ Now tell me, how do you think 


managers, teachers, and those who are directly 
concerned do recognise how ‘inadequate is the 
provision of school places. You live in Chelsea 
it lacks 5,500 places. I am well acquainted with 
Hackney ; 8,806 were needed in 1893, and the 
figure is larger now. To talk of compulsion when 
there is no room smacks of absurdity.” 

“But to my mind these wretched squabbles 
about dogmas are the crown of the whole busi- 
ness.” 

Mrs, Brownlow gravely nodded her head. 

“ You would say so if you saw how it works 
out. And dogmas for children of thirteen or 
fourteen, which theologians have discussed for 
eighteen centuries without coming any nearer to 
agreement than they were at the offset! The 
first duty of the Board is undoubtedly to make 
compulsion valid. I confess I view with appre- 
hension an increase of clerical managers, for if a 
reactionary School Board is returned at the next 
election, I fear the teachers will be unduly 
harassed.” 

And bidding Mrs. Brownlow good -bye, I re- 
gretted that so able a woman is not herself on the 
Board, where her zeal and thorough knowledge of 
educational matters would prove serviceable to 
the community. 


[Since the above interview took place, Mrs. 
Brownlow has been chosen as Progressive can- 
didate for East Southwark in conjunction with 
the Rev. Wilson Carlile. } 


MINISTERING. 


_ “First, is it true that you were a teacher 
before you took up this work ? ” 

“ Yes, I wasa teacher in a High School for 
some years. I found the experience gathered 
there very useful. It is true the children are of 
a different class, but in my opinion, the wider, 
the more various experience is, the better.” 

“Will you tell me exactly what a School 
Manager is? I only know that a manager is not 
the same as a member of the School Board.” 

Mrs. Brownlow smiled. ‘I believe School 
Board members are ¢.v-officio members of Boards 
of Managers, though they very rarely attend ; 
never, sofarasI know. The number of managers 
varies from five to twenty, and, as a rule, both 
gpxes are represented. They are responsible 
for the conduct of schools in their charge 
It is their duty to see that the provisions of the 
Oode are properly carried out; they make fre- 
quent visits to the svhools without previous 
notice, watch the attendance and punctuality of 
teachers’ and scholars, the ‘organisation and 
discipline adopted, the efficiency of the teachers, 
the instruction receivéd by pupil teachers ; they 
observe the working of the time-tables, and the 


keeping of the books.”' the compulsory clauses have worked P ” “NOT TO Bees winiarec UNTO, BUT 
“Why, it seems as if miniagers kept the whole| | “I= my opinion they are a dead-letter, for 
educational system a-going.” three reasons. In the first place the visitors BY ISABEL SOMERSET. 


appointed by the Board are frequently inefficient.” 

“Who are the visitors ?” 

‘In some places they call them school officers 
or attendance officers. It is their business to 
beat up all the children who ought to attend 
school, or to carefully look up lists of absent 
children given them by the teachers. Now 
would you believe that the visitors are not re- 
sponsible to the teachers, nor to the managers ? 
They only send in filled-up forms to the School 
Board, which is much too busy and too distant 
to have any effective check over them. Thus 
their usefulness is reduced to aminimum, A 
child can be absent seven weeks without the 
visitor troubling him. The matter would be 
much worse were it not for the zeal of the 
teachers, who voluntarily use some of their hard- 
earned leisure in looking up truant children.” 


THE CASE FOR BUMBLE. 

“And your second reason why the compulsory 
clauses are a failure?” 

“It is that the magistrates seem to be almost 
all dead against the School Board, and give 
decisions in favour of parents who evade the law 
by keeping their children at home. We feel 
nervous about taking a case into court, even a 
bad case, because Conservative magistrates, 
who in their hearts are opposed to the education 
of the people, hardly ever decide in our favour. 
We really need special magistrates to try School 
Board cases only. And my third reason for 
saying that compulsion has failed is that we 
cannot accommodate the children. Literally, we 
have not enough room; children come to the 
schools on Monday morning whom we turn from 
the door. At the last managers’ meeting which 
I attended a case was cited of a woman who had 
taken her child to five different schools, at none 
of which was there a single place. Some of the 
class-rooms are shamefully over-crowded, un- 
necessarily fatiguing teachers and children. For 
the rest, you can see the children hanging about 
the streets; the lack of room is fully de- 
monstrated.” 

“1 had no idea it was as bad as that.” 

“I don't believe that any body beyond school 


For even the Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister.— Mark x. 45. 

It is safe to assert that the student of what- 
ever denomination who should ask his theolo- 
gical professor to tell him in what true religion 
consists, would receive a reply widely different 
from that which John the Baptist gave to the 
people who put to him a similar inquiry : 

He that hath two coats, let him give to him 
that hath none ; and he that hath meat, let him 
do likewise (Luke iii. 11.) 

Selfishness still dominates our thinking, and 
we offer the husk of observance rather than the 
kernel of deeds. It was well said by Hugh 
Price Hughes in one of his impassioned sermons, 
‘Tt is not more brains that London needs, not 
more education, not more money, but more 
love.” Our hearts are hard as the paving-stones 
on which we walk. We go our ways warmed, 
filled, sheltered, comforted, and perfectly aware 
that one in ten of our brother men and sister 
women are cold, hungry, and naked; ignorant, 
cruelly overworked and basely underpaid. But 
this knowledge does not interfere with our sleep 
or our digestion, does not cloud our religious 
enjoyment or tune our Gospel hymns to minor 
keys. The plain fact is, that to speak of the 
common, prosaic “religion of conduct” has a 
tendency akin to that described by a coloured 
minister when in a prayer-meeting one of the 
flock confessed to chicken-stealing, and he 
reproved him, saying, “ Neber mind telling us 
dat, brudder; it brings a coldness ober de 
meetin’.” 


THE WORK OF MANAGING. 

“TI have not nearly done yet. Managers 
attend to the condition of the school buildings, 
to the consumption of gas, fuel, sewing materials, 
to the condition and supply of school books and 
apparatus, to the ventilation and temperature of 
the rooms; they see that the caretaker performs 
his duties properly.” 

“ And is all this ever done by the managers P” 

“ Yes, conscientious managers do all this and 
more. Besides which, they recommend the 
appointment or transference of teachers, an 
increase in their salary, and many of them try 
to keep up friendly relations with the teachers, 
and assist them in their difficulties.” 

“Do managers look after one school, or all 
those in a district ? ” 

“A constituency is divided into groups of 
schools, usually three to a group, There are 
three schools to which I act as manager, visiting 
them frequently. I visit others as well, for 
which I am not responsible, merely to widen my 
experience, and see what we have a right to 
expect, what we should copy, what avoid.” 

“You spoke a moment ago of the difficulties 
of the teachers. Are you of opinion that the 
constantly reiterated complaint that the teachers 
are over-worked is justifiable ?” 


OVERWORKED! 

‘‘T know of few such hard worked bodies of 
men and women as the teachers under the 
London School Board. For one thing, their 
classes are far too large. In a well staffed school 
which I know, I mean one where there is a com- 
paratively small number of scholars in proportion 
to the teachers, Standards IV. and VI. have an 
average attendance of about 60. I could take you 
to school after school where there are 70, 80, and 
90 children to one teacher. A few days ago 
one of the members of the London School Board 
told me of a poor district where there are nine 
schools with fifty-three classes, one teacher to 
each class, whose numbers vary from 80 to 112.” 

“But I am told that a pupil teacher sometimes 
helps.” 


~S 


NOT A GOSPEL APART. 

But no matter how ingeniously we may dis- 
guise it, the core of Christ’s Gospel is in these 
words: “ For even the Son of Man came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister,” and the 
declaration that this was His mission was amply 
borne out by the example His life afforded to 
those who watched that wonderful career. He 
did not only speak to the people, He lived among 
them, shared their toil, experienced their want, 
bowed beneath their burdens. His teaching was 
not above their daily round ; it was a part of 
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the common life and suited to the needs He 
knew. Jesus Christ knew nothing of a gospel 
apart from social life; His good news was, “a 
Gospel not too great or good for human nature’s 
daily food.” He never divided His teaching 
between man’s spiritual nature and the ethics of 
his social relations, but blended the life spiritual 
and material into one, and bound both by the 
Golden Rule. Of Himself He said : 

‘*T am among you as he that serveth” (Luke 
sxii. 27). 

CHRIST CARES FOR THE BODY. 

The hungry multitude was fed from His 
generous hand, and the action was as natural as 
the words that flowed from His lips in the 
Sermon on the Mount. He had “compassion 
on the multitude,” not only because they were 
as “ sheep without a shepherd,” but because they 
had been “eight days in that place and had 
nothing to eat.” In our time many religious 
teachers would have watched the Lord dispens- 
ing bread and fishes with heavy hearts, and would 
have said, “ How sad to see an opportunity so 
wasted. Thesepeople all gathered together should 
have been dealt with spiritually, but the time is 
being squandered on their bodily needs.” Such 
teachers would have sighed at the lack of reli- 
gious sensibility that prompted the Master in 
the supreme hour when a child’s soul had been 
beckoned back from eternity, to think of her 
physical needs— 

‘‘ And He charged them straitly that no man 
should know it ; and commanded that something 
should be given her to eat ” (Mark v. 43). 

| ‘THE CHURCH CARES FOR THE SOUL. 

The eyes of blind beggars were opened, 
although we hear of no word about their souls ; 
but it would be a poor imagination indeed that 
could not grasp what the eternal effect upon 
those hearts must have been of the vision of the 
Face they first gazed on with Divinely touched 
and opened eyes. The Gospel ministry is no- 
where in the New Testament divided into that 
which we call spiritual and secular; souls are 
not separated from bodies; Christ deals with 
the whole man, the whole nation—the body 
politic in all its aspects, with all its needs. 

How pitifully the Church in these days has 
departed from this teaching! How often do we 
hear the servants of Christ congratulating them- 
selves because they stand aloof from the social 
life of the people and minister only to their 
spiritual needs! The result of this most un- 
scriptural teaching has been that the Christian 
Church has lost its hold upon the masses every- 
where, and that the teeming populations of our 
cities in the old world and the new are outside 
the pale of all religious teaching. What wonder, 
when we have so poorly understood the meaning 
of the ministry of Christ and the mission of 
those who profess to follow Him? Well might 
He say of us as He said of His disciples of old, 

“‘ And why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not 
the things which I say?” (Luke vi. 46). 

“ And when He was come near, he beheld the 
city, and wept over it ” (Luke xix. 41). 

How often does the sight of city life thus 
break our hearts? and yet “the servant is not 
greater than his Lord,” and the plain facts of 
the misery of millions, the grinding necessity in 
the life of honest toilers, stare us daily in the 
face. Is it not time that we left the cushioned 
pew, the quiet prayer-meetings, the delightful 
song service, to go out into the highways and 
by-ways to minister, not so much from our 
purses as from cur hearts, and to see that God’s 
good gift—the right to live as human beings 
should—becomes the heritage of all ? 


The Christian Commonwealth, always a bright 
and readable paper, is specially interesting this 
week. Among its contents is an interview 
entitled “The Leaven of Women” which we 
heartily commend to the attention of our readers. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 


BY AURORA, 
THE PROMENADERS. 


“T marntaIn that the whole subject is indecent,” 
said the Society Dame, hotly. ‘“ What use is it 
to interfere with original conditions? Men will 
be men, and women should excuse them.” 

“Don’t you think,” said the Woman of No 
Importance, quietly, “ that the woman who ex- 
cuses, accuses ? ” 

“That remark is as old as Adam,” sneered the 
Society Dame. 

“Then it meets the case exactly,” said tho 
Woman of No Importance. 

“ And do you mean to say that all these 
centuries, while woman has been developing, 
man has remained stationary?” asked the 
Advanced Woman, charging into the con- 
troversy. 

‘* What I say is that men are different from 
women,” said the Society Dame, ignoring the 
question. ‘‘It would be better fur us if we re- 
cognised the fact. It is absurd to expect the 
same conduct from them.” 

“ Just as it is absurd to expect the higher 
virtues in the lower animals,” agreed the 
‘Advanced Woman. 

“Our girls pure and our boys brave has 
always been the rule of society,” said the Society 
Dame, flushing. 

“ Would it not be a better rule if it read ‘ our 
boys pure and our girls brave?’” asked the 
Woman of No Importance. 

‘‘What has this to do with the Empire pro- 
menade ?” asked the Society Dame, testily. 

“It has nothing whatever to do with it,” said 
the Woman of No Importance. 

+ * * * * 


“But I thought it was the men who closed 
the promenade?” said the Ordinary Person, 
stupidly. 

“Your thought should have been that they 
opened it,” said the Advanced Woman. 

‘“‘T was told it was a shelter for homeless 
women,” went on the Ordinary Person, befogged. 

‘Tt was a shelter for those who make homes 
homeless,” answered the Woman of No Import- 
ance. 

“ You are so narrow,” said the Society Dame. 
‘It is women like you that license vice.” 

“ And it is women like you that make it pos- 
sible. to license vice,” retorted the Advanced 
Woman. 

“ But it was not vice that was licensed,” said 
the Ordinary Person, raising her brows. “I was 
told it was the music hall—the amusements.” 

“‘In these days the terms are interchangeable,” 
said the Advanced Woman. 

‘But what has vice to do with the Empire 
promenade ?” asked the Ordinary Person. 

“It has everything to do with it,” said the 
Advanced Woman. 

* * * + * 


“ Why could you not let well alone?” asked 
the Society Dame. ‘“ The streets are unhealthy 
enough, Heaven knows, without pouring more in- 
fection into them.” 

‘Some people prefer to take their microbes 
disguised,” said the Advanced Woman.  “ For 
my part, I would rather know what streets to 
avoid than have the germs introduced into my 
children’s play-room.” 

“ But think of the poor microbes,” said the 
Woman of No Importance. “Is it right to turn 
them out into the street, where it is harder for 
them to find victims ?” 

“Am Ito stand by and see my children in- 
fected, and not protest ” snapped the Advanced 
Woman. 

“Oh, if you are a woman of broad views you 
will respect the rights of the microbe,” said the 
Woman of No Importance. 
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“T wish to know what this has to do with the 
Empire promenade?” said the Society Dame, 
impatiently. 

“It is the germ of the question,” answered the 
Woman of No Importance. 

* * * * + 

“Yes, indeed,” said the Advanced Woman, 
bitterly: “if one is to absorb a microbe, the 
bacillus of the Empire is more attractive than 
a common or street microbe.” 

“And so much more respectable,” added the 
Woman of No Importance. 

“But why need you acquire microbes at all ?” 
asked the Ordinary Person, with a bewildered 
air. ‘No one is obliged to put himself in the 
way of infection.” 

“If you were a man,” said the Advanced 
Woman, slowly, “you would prove your man- 
hood by courting infection. Disease is a natural 
condition ; self-control an unnatural one. A 
man who seeks safety beyond the path of the 
microbe is not 8 man-—he is an old woman.” 

“The parent of the New Woman,” explained 
the Woman of No Importance, in parenthesis. 

“ But, good gracious ! if they are such fools as 
to run into danger, why don't their women-folk 
warn them ?” exclaimed the Ordinary Person. © 

“It is not considered womanly for women to 
know there are such things as nicrobes,” said the 
Advanced Woman ; “ though, of course, she may 
be one herself.” 

‘* And where do you get that doctrine from?” 
asked the Ordinary Person. 

“From the law—and the profits,” answered 
the Advanced Woman. 

The Society Dame rose in exasperation. 

“Again I ask, what has all this to do with the 
Empire promenade? ” she exclaimed. 

‘That is the question,” answered the Woman 
of No Importance. 


AT WORK. 
THE MORAL HOUSEMAID SINGS. 
I prowr about with bucket and broom, 
The vermin I tind soon meet their doom, 
For I’ve made up my mind to cleanse this room 
With a sweep of sanitation. 


Their holes and corners I mean to rout ; 

They'll get no peace while I am about ; 

Though some of the Daily Press break out 
In an angry perspiration. 


And they also threaten, by way of a scare, 

That if I to open a window should dare, 

They will open their mouth and taint the air— 
They do not like ventilation. 


Though dirt be mickle and broom be small, 
I will not be scared by groan or squall, 
But do my best—if I can’t do all— 

And stick to my good vocation. 


The Hagverston and Hoxton District Nursing 
Association (105, Nichols Square, Hackney Road, 
N.E.) has now six trained ladies at work, going 
from house to house attending to the wants> 
the sick poor. Last year 715 cases were nursed, 
and the total number of nursing visits paid 
amounted to 15,318. The amount of useful 
work represented by these figures can only be 
appreciated by those who themselves know what 
sickness in the house is, and whv can imagine 
how much the suffering is intensitied by the 
small accommodation, and want of proper appli- 
ances and of sanitary knowledge, which are so 
inevitable in the East end, and which the nurses 


do their best to remedy. An appeal for the 
funds of the institution was made on Wednesday 
evening in Shoreditch Church, when Archdeacon 


Sinclair preached frum the text,“ 1 was s:ck and 
ye visited ine.” 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Henry Ward Beecher declared long ago that 
we had much more reason to thank God for our 
enemies than for our friends, for as a rule they 
are much more useful to us. He certainly 
would have found an apt illustration of this 
dictum in the action of Mr. Edwardes and his 
allies in the matter of the Empire License. 
When the Licensing Committee of the County 
Council’ decided against the sale of drink and 
the promenade for prostitutes he might have 
bowed to its decision, and the significance of our 
victory would never have been recognised. By 
his appeal to the County Council he called the 
attention of the nation to the issues at stake, 
- and enabled Mrs. Chant to make her famous 
appearance before the Parliament of London, 
elicited the magnificent and crushing speech of 
Mr. Burns, and registered the decisive majority 
of the elected representatives of London in favour 
of the cause of morality and temperance. 


But even this did not content Mr. Edwardes, 
He must needs appeal from the County Council to 
Her Majesty’s Judges. By means of an affidavit 
stuffed with errors he succeeded in bringing 
the question before the highest tribunal in the 
land; with the result of registering a third 
victory for the good cause, and covering him- 
self and his mendacious informants with con- 
‘fusion and disgrace. Never was a victory more 
complete. It was proved to the satisfaction of 
Her Majesty’s Judges that the allegations upon 
which he endeavoured to set aside the deliberate 
judgment of the London County Council were 
entirely without foundation. As the result of 
his appeal he not only lost his case, but’ had to 
pay costs. Beecher in the whole of his career 
probably could not point to a more signal 
instance of the benefits which a good cause re- 
ceives from the hands of its opponents. We 
owe much to Mrs. Chant, the members of the 
B.W.T.A., and Mr. John Burns, But our 
gratitude is due also to Mr. Edwardes and the 
Daily Telegraph. 


“, 


THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL. 


In the midst of the hurly-burly of the School 
Board contest it is well to remember the great 
issues which underlie the election. The firat 
care of the women who will take part in the 
election next Thursday is the interest of the 
children. That should be placed first and fore- 
most. It would be a thousand pities if in the 
fervour of the debate between the advocates 
and the opponents of the circular tho interests 
of our children were to be overlooked. If the 
mothers of London, who are fortunate enough 
to be on the register, would but go to the poll 
for the candidates who are pledged to secure 
the best possible education for their children, 
there would not be much fear as to the result. 
The children first, should be the cry of every 
woman elector. Whatever fate awaits the 
circular she must see to it that no partisan or 
sectarian interest is allowed to sacrifice the 
needs of the children. 


An attempt has been made with considerable 
success to embody in the form of a series of 
questions to candidates what may be regarded as 
the Children’s Charter. These questions, which 
have been drawn up and approved by men and 
women of both parties, may be taken as the irre- 
ducible minimum to which candidates on both 
sides should be pledged. The note of the charter 
is that there should be no starvation, either of 
children or of schools. The questions, which 
are nine in number, are as follows :— 

1. Will you endeavour to make education as 
efficient and attractive as possible ? 

2. Will you see that each school in your own 
district is efficiently staffed, and that no room in 
any such school is allowed to be overcrowded, 
especially in the lower standards ? 

3. Will you see that all schools in your own 
district are well ventilated, well lighted, both 
with windows and gas, well drained and well 
warmed ? 

4. Will you see that all the rooms in each of 
these schools are provided with attractive and 
suitable pictures and maps, and that all those 
that are dingy and worn out are replaced with 
as little delay as possible ? 

5. Will you take care that in your own schools 
all necessary apparatus and teaching materials 
are supplied with as little delay as possible ? 

6. Will you, where your own schools have no 
suitable teachers’ rooms or playgrounds, en- 
deavour that these shall be obtained for them, 
and support other members of the Board in 
obtaining the same for the schools in their 
districts ? 

7. Will you see that each department in every 
school that has a hall or suitable room for musical 
drill in your own district, is at once supplied 
with a piano? 

8. Will you see to it that the utmost prac- 
ticable facilities are given for utilising the school 
buildings after school hours for evening classes 
and recreation ? 

9. Will you vote for an inquiry into the alleged 
need for feeding the children who habitually 
come foodless to school ? 


To these questions others might be added 
with advantage, but they have been excluded 
because it was thought desirable to draw up a 
programme to which all earnest educationalists 
could subscribe. It is to be regretted that no 
reference is made to the desirability of teaching 
swimming ; but this was left out in order to 
avoid differences of opinion, which might have 
endangered the success of the programme as a 
whole. Every candidate should be pledged to 
the above proposals. On whichever side the 
majority of the new Board may be, we shall be in 
a minority in some of the divisions of this great 
city, and our aim should be to pledge all candi- 
dates to carry out this Children’s Charter ; so 
that if at any future time in the course of the 
next three years schools should be found to be 
overcrowded and understafled, or in an evil 
sanitary condition, it will be possible for the 
local managers to recall these pledges and hold the 
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members to the fulfilment of their promise. By this 
means, even if the fight go against the Pro. 
gressists, security will have been taken 
against the recurrence of any of the scandals 
which have disgraced the reign of the “stingy 
stepmother ” during the past three years, 


It must never be forgotten that the present 
contest is a mere skirmish, an affair of outposts, 
What the opponents of the compromise are 
aiming at is frankly avowed by the mere out- 
spokenness of their number. They do not care 
much about the Circular; but what they wish to 
do is to amend the Education Act in such a way 
as to enable the clericals to subsidise the de- 
nominational schools from the rates. The 
calculation is based upon the assumption that 
after the next general election the Conservatives 
will be in office, Mr. Acland, they think, will 
give place to some nominee of the denomination- 
alists, and Lord Salisbury will introduce a bill 
amending the Education Act so as to compel the 
School Board to subsidise the denominational 
schools out of the rates. Such a proposal, it is 
obvious, would create a much greater storm 
than any which has raged over the unlucky 
Circular. From their own point of view the 
denominationalists have done badly in furnishing 
their opponents in advance with the most effective 
weapon that they could desire against such a 
proposal. 


If Mr. Riley and his friends had devoted 
their energies to raising the Board Schools 
to their maximum efficiency, and then ap- 
pealed to the ratepayers in order to bring the 
denominational schools up to the standard of the 
Board Schools, they might have had some chance 
of success. As it is, they are foredoomed to 
defeat in the ultimate issue, whatever may be 
their success in this affair of outposts. They 
might have had a chance of quartering the 
denominational schools upon the rates in the 
interests of education; but no further subsidies 
will be granted merely in the interests of 
denominationalism, to which they have un- 
hesitatingly sacrificed the efficiency of the Board 
Schools, 


There was a very militant tone in the con- 
ference of the Midland Union of the Women’s 
Liberal Association at Grantham last week. 
The interest centred chiefly around the question 
of the House of Lords, and a vigorous and com- 
prehensive resolution was carried with acclama- 
tion. Some kinds of politics may have little 
attraction for some women ; but when politics 
represent principles, then women are apt to show 
a practical impatience which is wholesome as an 
example forthe present, and eloquent in promise 
for the future. When women gain the suffrage 
they will make short work of the anomalies 
which stand in the way of their aspirations. 


Mr. Benjamin Waugh, having made himself a 
terror to the child torturer, should now go a- 
missioning among the magistrates. There his 
help his sorely needed ; for no matter how gross 
the case of cruelty which Mr. Waugh’s society 
exposes, some learned occupant of the bench 
seems always able and willing to find a loophole 
for the delinquent parent, as the following 
instance, which is unhappily but a specimen case, 
clearly shows. 


A man at Lambeth has indulged himself in a 
course of cruelty towards his little son that is 
worthy to rank among the atrocities of the 
Inquisition, This father has been in the habit 
of tying his little boy, naked, to the bed post, 
and while thus exposed, of beating him with a 
thick rope until his back and thighs were a mass 
of bruises. The thighs were swollen and inflamed, 
part of the body was black, and part scarred with 
numberless old sores ; while some of the smaller 
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blood vessels in the back had actually been 
ruptured. : These facts were proved, and the man 
was convicted—and discharged with a little 
fatherly admonition. 


ancestors being distinguished for their enter- 
prise, courage, and perseverance. Her father, 
together with Mr. Brunel, the celebrated en- 
gineer, was instrumental in ing out some of 
our most magniticent public works and railways ; 
and early in the present century her grandfather, 
Sir William Russell, Bart., was sent to Russia 
on a Government investigation concerning 
cholera, and greatly added to the scanty know- 
ledge of that disease by his researches. 
* * * 

The National Society for Women’s Suffrage 
has received many encouraging reports from the 
three thousand persons who are collecting signa- 
tures to the monster petition in favour of woman 
suffrage, which will be laid before the House of 
Commons next session. Amongst women who 
are workers there is no difliculty in getting 
signatures ; in other cases some of the women 
require “ talking round.” On the whole, there has 
been what is considered very great success. 
Those who are desirous of helping should send 
for papers to 10, Great College Street, West- 
minster. 


Concerning Women. 


Fourteen thousand Liberal women from all 
the Midland towns and ‘counties were re- 
presented at the annual meetings in connection 
with the Midland Union of Women’s Liberal 
Associations held at Grantham last week. The 
proceedings commenced early in the afternoon 
under the presidency of Lady Trevelyan, and ex- 
tended over two days. The delegates numbered 
about 130, and were from the following among 
other places :—Gainaborough, Luddenden, Lang- 
ley Mill, Shelton, Stoke-on-Trent, Sleaford, 
Heckington, Wisbeach, Horncastle, Leicester, 
Horncastle Division, Stourbridge, Royston, 
Boston, Birmingham, Cambridge, and Notts. 
The opening conference was devoted chiefly to 
business matters, but time was found to intro- 
duce the suffrage question and various phases of 
the Poor Law system, and resolutions urging 
reform in this direction were carried unani- 
mously. 


Now two reflections are suggested by this 
case. The first is that some magistrates have 
yet a great many elementary facts to learn about 
the rights of children, and the value of child life. 
And the other reflection is, that in cases of this 
sort the punishment seems to be generally 
awarded in inverse ratio to the offence. We 
wonder what the magistrate would have done if 
the little victim had been his child. 


It is the very essence of true wit that it nover 
wounds, never offends the sensibilities of any, 
and never tries to ridicule that in which there is 
much that should be admired. Judged by this 
standard, the clever verses, entitled “The 
Advanced Woman,” in the /dler are not witty. 
The author intends to attack what she terms the 
“Advanced Woman,” but she should more clearly 
define to what species she alludes when she thus 
characterises a class. Clearly, she has that crude 
power of seeing the ridiculous that belongs to 
healthy youth, but no matter how easy it may 
be to detect follies and foibles, it is well to re- 
member that all true humour is very close to 
pathos, and that to the much-abused “Advanced 
Woman,” on whose head half a century of 
ridicule has been heaped, the versifier owes the 
very delights of the freedom of the life she 
enjoys in her cosy studio, successfully following 
the profession of an artist. Lydia Becker, 
Frances Power Cobbe, Susan B. Anthony, Dr. 
Garrett Anderson, and Rosa Bonheur were held 
to be unsexed but a few years back, because they 
believed woman could have a career. Mothers 
held up hands of holy horror at the thought of 
their daughters seriously studying literature. 


* & & 


Our readers may be interested in hearing 
that, in addition to the Halls of Residence for 
women students mentioned by Miss Maitland 
in her valuable paper upon this subject, one 
has been opened this Session in Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne for the women students at the “ Durham 
Colleges of Science and Medicine,” (which are 
branches of the Durham University situated in 
Newcastle for convenience), thus providing 
another centre for the north of England. 
Eslington Tower, which has been suitably fitted 
up for this purpose, affords all the advantages so 
ably set forth by Miss Maitland, whilst the fees, 
both at the College and for Residence, are so 
moderate, that practically University educa- 
tion is placed within the reach of all. 

* * * 


Efforts are being made by influential persons 
in the nursing world to bring about a more 
uniform curriculum of education for nurses. At 
present there is the widest possible diversity in 
this matter, each hospital maintaining its own 
standard and its own methods of education, with 
the natural consequence that the title of trained 
nurse has no detinite signification whatever. 
Even in the term of training so great differ- 
ences exist between different institutions that. 
there are no less than seven separate standards 
varying from four years to a three months’ 
curriculum. But at the end of every one of these 
the pupil who has passed through that particular 
term considers herself entitled to call herself a 

rofessional nurse and is as such blindly accepted 
Ey the public. To obviate this great detriment to 
the sick and the nursing profession a new body 
which has been recently formed, the Matrons’ 
Council, and which is for the most part composed 
of hospital matrons, held a conference at tho 
rooms of the Medical Society last week. 


* & 


Asa proof of the spread of the suffrage idea 
among men we have pleasure in quoting the 
views of our contemporary, the Weekly 
Dispatch, in a recent issue. 

+ * * 

“ During the past week two further important 
gains have been recorded by women suftragists. 
Utah, which has become a respectable State, and 
is engaged in drafting a Constitution, has de- 
clared in favour of the woman elector. And the 
New South Wales House of Assembly has passed 
a similar resolution. So tho reign of: woman is 
at hand. “ i 

* * * ic 3, ey 

“Despite divided councils and party, ties, the 
time cannot be far off when Englishwomen will 
make a more decided stand than they have yet 
done in favour of the franchise, and, if they do, 
there will be no serious opposition ‘their 
wishes. What will weigh most with Englishmen 
is that where the woman voter exists she has 
been a success, and common sense demands that 
women should have a responsible interest in 
public affairs. That they will take an interest 
whether enfranchised or not is amply shown by 
Primrose Leagues and Women’s Liberal Federa- 
tions, but so long as women are merely canvas- 
sers or agents for their husbands their influence 
in politics may do more harmthan good. Make 
them voters, and we have no doubt that their 
influence will contribute to social well-being. 
Sir Henry Parko’s dream of sitting between 
silks and muslins instead of fustians will, no 
doubt, become a practical question after women 
have the franchise. Perhaps some enlightened 
statesman will hit upon the idea in order to 
reform our House of Commons.” 


To enter the medical profession was immodest, 
and some of us remember one of the first 
young ladies who ever proposed to establish 
a studio and carve out a careerin art. Women 
talked of her at drawing-room teas with bated 
breath ; they wondered if such a step would kill 
her mother, and many were the prophecies of ill 
which still remain unfulfilled. Now, a girl lives 
in her studio unmolested, studies medicine, 
travels, reads, and receives in place of criticism 
the meed of praise her attainments call forth. 
To whom does she owe her freedom? To the 
“‘Advanced Woman,” who stood the obloquy and 


ridicule until the scandal was forgotten and the * * * * * * 

laughter died down, who blazed the way through The resolution then passed marks an epoch} The Liberal Women of Belfast aro unanimous 
forests of prejudice, who suffered as all pioneers |in the organisation of nursing as a pro-| in wishing to form themselves into a branch 
suffer, and who won for women a right to live | fession. rs. Strong, the matron of the| of the W.L.A. At a meeting of representative 


Royal Infirmary, Glasgow, read a _ paper, 
entitled ‘‘The method of training nurses at 
the Royal Infirmary, Glasgow, and a plea for 
uniformity in the education of nurses,” which 
was followed by an instructive discussion in 
which Miss Isla Stewart, Mrs. Bedford Fenwick, 
Miss Mollett, Miss Annesley Kenealy, Miss 
Wingfield, Dr. Coupland, Mr. Walsham, and 
Dr. Bedford Fenwick took part. Mrs. Strong, 
having replied, then proposed the resolution : 

“That, in the opinion of this meeting, it is 
necessary that an Act of l’arliament should be 
sought for to provide for the uniform training, the 
uniform examination, and the legal registration of 
nurses.” 

This was seconded by Miss Henrietta Kenealy, 
and was carried unanimously. 
* * * 

Mrs. Percy Boulnois, one of the foremost 
pioneers in the cause of sanitary science, is 
anxious that a definite standard should he fixed, 
so that some national diploma could be obtained 
by women teachers of hygiene, and thus enable 
county councils and other educational bodies to 
obtain really capable lecturers, who, in their turn, 
could then properly train the rising generation 
in these all important subjects, both at private 
as well as at Board schools, etc. The doctrine of 
heredity is well illustrated in Mrs. Boulnois, her 


citizens the object of the Association were 
admirably put before an enthusiastic audience. 
Schemes are outlined as follows :—Representa- 
tive county government instead of the unelected 
grand juries, better legislation for women and 
children, reform of the land laws and their just 
administration, improvement of the condition of 
the labouring classes, and other social reforms that 
are the outgrowth of modern Liberalism.” [nthe 
speeches delivered in favour of the inauguration 
of the new association, especially in the lucid and 
argumentative speech of Mrs. Swann, many 
reasons were given why tho Women’s Liberal 
Association should be formed in Ulster. The 
women members of the associations in England 
and Scotland have striven earnestly and assidu- 
ously for reform, and the association started in 
Belfast under such cheering circumstances will 
doubtless do inuch to spread abroad enlightened 
and tolerant political’ a 


an individual, responsible life. Follies some 
may have had, for all enthusiasts are probably 
tempted to exaggerate ; but let us forget wherein 
they may have erred—still err perhaps—and be 
generous enough to recognise our debt of grati- 
tude. 


According to recent statistics there are about 
2,000 women practising medicine in America. 
The majority are ordinary practitioners, but 
among the remainder are seventy hospital 
physicians or surgeons, ninety-five professors in 
the schools, 610 specialists for the diseases of 
women, seventy alienists, sixty-five orthopedists, 
forty oculists and aurists, and finally thirty 
electro-therapeutists. In Canada there is but 
one medical school exclusively devoted to the 
training of women physicians; in the United 


States last year there were ten. At a public meeting of the W.L.A., Wolver- 


hampton, on October 29th, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously passed :—‘‘ That this meet- 
ing desires to express its hearty appreciation of 
the noble action that Mrs. Ormiston Chant has 
taken in the interests of morality with refer- 
ence to the licence of the London Empire 
Theatre.” 


Our readers can greatly help us by showing 
this paper to their friends, and by making it 
widely known in all directions. We shall always 
be glad to send specimen copies to women’s 
meetings, if we are kept informed where women’s 
conferences are being held. 
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JRELIGION IN BOARD 
=F SCHOOLS. 

‘THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 
BY FLORENCE BALGARNIE. 


Next "Thursday, November 22nd, the men and 
women of London will be called upon to decide 
a question fraught with issues so. momentous 
that every other matter of public interest sinks 
for the moment into insignificance. 

True it is” ‘“how great a ‘matter a little fire 
kindieth ” !- 

Twenty foie years ago, when after much eccle- 
siastical strife Mr. Korster’s _Education Act -was 
carried, we were lulled into the sweet assurance 
that the religious difficulty was banished once 
and for ever from the State schools of our land. 

But, alas! it has been reserved for the closing 
decadéof the nineteenth century to witness a strug- 
gle between the Bible and the bigots, the people 
and the ‘priests, and the compromise and a con- 
science test, which has called forth from the 
« vasty. depths” of superstition and intolerance, 
a spirit akin rather to the Stuart than to the 
Guelph, period of our country’s history. True, 
there are many issues ‘at stake—issues so vital 
that it seems disrespectful to denominate them 
minor ones. 

A STINGY STEPMOTHER, 

- A “btingy stepmother ” is defrauding children 
of ‘the birthright of education. 

“While ‘gompulsory free education is the law 
‘of this land, the present London School Board 
is daily = children away from the school- 
house: doar «. 

- At this sioment there are 17,000 children for 
whotti there isno room in the schools, and 
40,000" 3 more would be turned away were not 
voluntary schools allowed to cram five children 
into the space where in a Board School only 
four can be put.’ Nine Inspectors’ Reports com- 
plain of overcrowding, and yet School sites, 

already purchased, are kept lying waste, a use- 
less burden on the rates because the Board 
refuses‘to build. 

Why is this? Dr. Clifford gave the auswer 
‘in a nutshell when he stated : 

“The stingy stepmother is stingy because 
she has:a child of her own, and this child is the 
denominational schools where creeds of one kind 
and another may be taught.” 

DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

I have not a word to say against denomin- 
ational schools. All honour to the men and 
women who provided education for tke children 
before. the Education Act was carried, and 
who mulct themselves now to continue the 
work.- But all dishonour to those who deliber- 
ately allow themselves to be returned to the 
School Board, not in the interest of the schools 
which they are elected to serve, but to retard 
their progress to the utmost of their power. 

As their leader, Mr. Athelstan Riley, said on 
March 2nd, 1892, “ An appeal to us to concur in 
providing the competing Board Schools with the 
luxuries and refinements of education—to temper 
as it were the knife which is held to our throats, 
the very weapon of our own destruction—can 
hardly ‘be regarded as anything but an ill-timed 
pleasantry.” In plain English, Mr. Riley, Mr. 
‘Diggle, and the whole so-called “moderate” 
party are asking to be returned. to.the Board in 
order-to put a brake upon the wheel of progress ; 
and to reduce the Board Schools to the level of 
those‘denominational schools which fail to keep 
up to the educational standard required by the 
laws of this land. 

Imagine such a thing in the every-day business 
of life!’ What should we think of a business 
man who entered some firm with the avowed 
object of reducing its work to a minimum in the 
interests of some rival firm on the other side of 
the way ? 


<= 
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' Men of the world would designate such con- 
duct as chicanery and fraud. The Stock 
Exchange has a higher tone of morality than 
that. The business of the world would come to 
a deadlock did not men, professing, perhaps, no 
deep religious sentiment, preserve a higher tone 
than such conduct indicates. 

But, comes back the answer, all is fair to a 
majority when a minority are determined to 
banish the Bible from the Schools. 

‘““THE COMPROMISE.” 

No such idea is contemplated. The minority 
of the Board are to a man and to a woman loyal 
to the ‘‘Cumpromise” arranged by the Right 
Hon. W. H. Smith, M.P., a sound Churchman, 
and Mr. Samuel Morley, a leading Noncon- 
formist, and others, in 1871. This compromise 
places the open Bible in the hands of the 
teachers, and directs them to teach the Lord's 
Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and the Psalms, 
and to give lessons from the Prophets and the 
Psalms according to the capacity of the children 
to receive them. 

For three and twenty years this arrangement 
has worked admirably, and the inspectors say, 
“In no school is religious education slurred. On 
the contrary, the majority of the teachers put 
their soul into this service.” 

But this did not satisfy Mr. Riley. He does 
not believe in the Bible as the one great guide 
of life. As he openly stated when pressed at a 
public meeting in his own constituency last 
week, he considers other books and other 
teachings are necessary. 

The whole conspiracy did not dawn upon 
London until about ten days ago. In fact, it 
seemed so utterly impossible that there could be 
a section on the School Board bent on winning 
this land back to the papacy that the statement 
would have been received with utter in- 
credulity. 

I cherished these suspicions from the first, and 
when publicly cross-questioned by Mr. Riley at 
the School Board Office last March, bearing in 
mind his Romish tendencies, I declared that my 
Christianity was not Mr. Riley’s, that the Christ- 
ianity of this country was not Mr. Riley’s, and 
above all, that the Christianity of the Bible was 
not Mr. Riley’s. 

RILEYISM UNVEILED. 

At length Rileyism has been unveiled. A 
missal published by the society of St. Osmund, 
enjoining the worship of Mary the Mother of 
Jesus, contains a preface signed A.R , the author- 
ship of which Mr. Riley has not been able to 
deny. 

More than that, the society of St. Osmund in 
its published report shows Mr. Riley to be upon 
its Council. 

“The English Churchman,” a sound organ of 
the Protestant Church of England, in an article 
contained in their issue of November 8th entitled 
“Superstition and Idolatry; a Disloyal Con- 
federacy exposed,” shows that the services of the 
Church, as carried on by the Society of St. 
Osmund according to their own published missal, 
includes ‘‘ veneration of the holy cross,” the “ ex- 
orcising of devils out of flowers to be used 
in church,” the provision of “ashrine with relics 
in which shall hang a pyx of the Host” the 
blessing of Holy Fire and Holy Water, and 
litanies to the Holy Mother of God, Holy St. 
Michael, St. Peter, etc., and prayers for the Pope 
as Father and blessed Pontiff. 

That these practices should exist in certain 
established churches of the land is a matter for 
the Bishops. 

But what do we say when we find these same 
practices taught to children in the very schools 
which Mr. Riley admits he is pledged to support 
at all hazards in opposition to the Board schools, 
and for which he and his clerical colleagues are 
petitioning Parliament to subsidise with the 
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Mr. Riley has openly stated that he even desires 
that Church education should be given to the 
children of Church parents in the Board Schools, 

Tet us see what this teaching is. It includes 
various “ Uatechisms for little Catholics” which 
according to the Chronicle are afloat in such 
centres of proselytism as St. Peter's, London 
Docks, and St. Agnes, Kennington. In one 
of these catechisms the first thing the child 
is taught is to “ make a good confession.” For 
this purpose, among other things, the child 
is to ask himself, “Have I stayed away 
from Mass on Sundays, or Holidays of Obliga- 
tion?” and also “Have I eaten meat on 
fast days or days of abstinence ? ” These, he is 
elsewhere taught, are “the precepts of the 
Church ” of the child. Of rhymes by which this 
form of ‘Christian education ” is fostered, the 
following is a sufficient specimen :— 

“Once each month to my Confession 
And to my Commu nion go ; 
At Confession I will always 
Tell out every sin I know.” 
‘‘A RATIONALISTIC SPIRIT!” 

Such teaching is perfectly proper in Roman 
Catholic Schools. But never will we consent to 
have such teaching at the expense of the rates, 

It seems incredible, in the face of these reve- 


lations, in the face of the same Biblical teaching in 
our schools which the Progressive candidates are 
pledged to retain, that women of influence headed 
by Lady Shaftesbury can be found to accuse the 
minority of a rationalistic spirit. Nay, they go 
further still. A letter lies on my desk sent to the 


wife of a Wesleyan minister, the President of one 


of our own British Women’s Temperance Branches, 
asking her and the wives of all other Noncon- 
formist ministers to join a committee “ to keep 


the rising generation under the influence of 


Christian teaching in these days when Agnostics, 
Secularists, and Atheists combine to undermine 
the authority of God’s Holy Word, and to 
eliminate all religious education.” 
leyan minister's wife rose to the occasion and 
spurned the invitation, based on a casuistry which 
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is nothing less than fraud. 

’ No, the choice for the women electors of 
London next Thursday is between the Bible in 
the schools and priestly domination. We 
live in heroic times—the grandest, most inspir- 
ing times of the world’s history. The issues are 
tremendous. 

THE NEW TEST. 

In Smithfield yonder the great Protestant 
Bishops died for Church and God, as the brands 
crackled and the fires were reflected in the lurid 
heavens above. From Plymouth harbour put 
forth in their frail Mayflower the brave and 
true, the noble and tender, pilgrim mothers and 
fathers to land when the perilous voyage was 
over “on the bleak new England shores.” 
Amidst the mountain fastnesses of Scotland 
the Covenanters bled and died for their 
“big Bibles” and their Solemn League 
and Covenant; and in later days, in more 
pacific fashion, our very own fathers eschewed the 
seats of learning and all the delights which uni- 
versity culture can give, sooner than submit 
themselves to tests against which their con- 
sciences rebelled. 

And are we such a feeble folk that we can 
stand aside from the conflict and permit a few 
sacerdotalists to reimpose a newer and more 
cruel test ? 

No, indeed! We will to a woman stand by 
those heroes and heroines of to-day, the 3,000 
teachers of the London Board Schools (75 per 
cent. of whom are Church men and women) who, 
peering into dim distance, realise that to yield 
but an inch now would be to imperil the freedom 
of conscience, the freedom of thought, and the free- 
dom of action of those who will be the men and 
women, the mothers and fathers, the citizens and 
the voters of the future.* 
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BOOKS WORTH READING. 


BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET, 
THE LIFE OF FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
THERE are few writers in this generation to 
whom women owe such a profound debt of 
gratitude as to Frances Power Cobbe. She has 
sounded a note that has rung true, and found an 
answering echo in the soul of every woman who 
thinks ; for by her the “woman question.” has 
been for ever placed on its fitting plane. She 
spoke of woman’s place in social economy not as 
a right to be won, or a privilege to be gained, 
but as a duty to be fulfilled. Her burning, yet well 
balanced words, brought home to the heart of 
every woman the fact that as a daughter of God 
she had an individual responsibility, religious, 
persona! and social. Milton’s fallacious’ teach- 
ing had sunk deep into the puritanic minds of 
our forefathers, and woman had too long found 
her God through man. But Miss Cobbe awoke 
the conscience of woman to her true position in 
regard to that larger home circle that we call a 
nation, that family bound to us through God 
that we understand as humanity. 
’ This is the keynote of the book; for what 
strikes us throughout the story of her life is the 
healthy freshness of a mind that has preserved 
the wholesome way of viewing those great 
problems that must continually meet every living 
thinking soul. 


“ WELL-BORN.” 

Miss Cobbe begins her most interesting auto- 
biography with a sentence over which - women 
will do well to ponder. She says, “I have en- 
joyed the advantage of being in the true sense 
of the word ‘ well born.’” How great would be 
the immunity from sorrow and suffering this 
world would enjoy if the full measure of the 
meaning ‘of these introductory sentences was 
really understood ! 

The opening chapters are devoted to family 
and home. Miss Cobbe numbered distinguished 
men among her ancestry, and her descriptions 
of the various celebrities connected with the 
family, paternal and maternal, are extremely in- 
teresting. , a 

Newbridge, the family place in which she was 
brought up, seems to have been one of/those 
delightful homes that open hospitable doors and 
are like a great-hearted friend to all who enjoy 
their hospitality. 

The description of her father’s devotion to his 
tenants, and his conscientious fulfilment of his 
duties as a Jandlord, is refreshing after the many 
stories of absentee or neglectful landlords 
which have too often made us forget the self- 
denying patience of mauy, who, like Mr. Cobbe, 
have sacrificed dearly-loved works of art in 
order that cottages should be rebuilt, and that 
tenants should live in habitations fit for men. 


A GLIMPSE OF CHILDHOOD. 


Specially delightful is the account Miss Cobbe 
gives of her childhood. 


“In this healthful and delightful nursery,” 
she says, after drawing a picture of the old 
house with its lawns and shrubberies, “ the first 
year of my happy childhood went by; fed in 
body with the freshest milk and eggs and fruit, 
everything best fora child ; and in mind sup- 
plied only with the simple, sweet lessons of my 
gentle mother, No unwholesome food, physical 
or moral, was ever allowed to come in my way 
till body and soul had almost growy to their full 
stature.” 


Her mother’s portrait is beautifully and. 


tenderly drawn by her strong hand. A trifling 
accident had rendered her lame so that she was 
unable to accompany her child in any walks. 


“Tseem,”’ she says, “‘to my own memory, to 
have been often cuddled up close to her on her 
sofa, or learning my little lessons mounted on 
my high chair beside her, or repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer at her knee. All these memories are 
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infinitely sweet to me—her low, gentle voice, her 
smile, her soft breast and arms, the atmosphere 
of dignity which always surrounded her. The 
very odour of her clothes and lace, redolent of 
dried roses, come back to me after three-score 


years with nothing to mar their sweetness. She: 


never once spoke angrily or harshly to me in all 
her life, much less struck or punished me ; and I 
—it is a comfort to think it—never, so far as I 
can recall, disobeyed or seriously vexed her.” 


From childhood Frances Cobbe was thrown on 
her own resources for her amusement. She 
learned, therefore, that most invaluable lesson 
that to be alone does not necessarily mean to be 
lonely. 


“I had been,” she says, “rather a solitary 
mortal, enjoying, above all things, lonely walks 
and studies, and always finding my spirits rise in 
hours and days of isolation. I think I may say 
I have never felt depressed when living alone.” 


SCHOOL-LIFE, 


Miss Cobbe describes her first experiences of 
school life. , 


“‘ The education of women was probably at its 
lowest ebb about half a century ago. It was at 
that period more pretentious than it had ever 
been before, and infinitely more costly than it is 
now; and it was likewise more shallow and 
senseless than can easily be believed.’ Pe 


And to inspire young women with due grati- 
tude for their present privileges, Miss Cobbs goes 
on to say: 


‘* The din of our large double schoolrooms was 
something frightful. Sitting in either of them, 
four pianos might be heard going at once, in 
rooms above and around us, while at numerous 
tables scattered about the rooms there were girls 
reading aloud to the governesses, and reciting 
lessons in English, French, German, and Italian. 
This hideous clatter continued the entire day, 
till we went to bed at night, there being no time 
whatever allowed for recreation, unless the 
dreary hour of walking with our teachers (when 
we recited our verbs) could be so described by a 
fantastic imagination. In the midst of the 
uproar we were obliged to write our exercises, 
to compose our themes, and to commit to memory 
whole pages of prose. On Saturday afternoons, 
instead of play, there was a terrible ordeal known 
as ‘the Judgment Day.’ The two school- 
mistresses sat side by side, solemn and stern, 
at the head of the long table. Behind thom sat 
all the governesses as Assessers. On the table 
were the books wherein our evil deeds of the 
week were recorded; aod round the room, 
against the wall, seated on stools of penitential 
discomfort, we sat, five and twenty damosels 
anything but ‘‘ blessed,’’ expecting our sentences 
according to our ill deserts. 

‘* Everything was taught us in the inverse 
ratio of its importance. At the bottom of the 
scale were morals and religion, and at the top 
were music and dancing ; miserably poor music, 
too, of the Italian school, then in vogue, and 
generally performed in a showy and tasteless 
manner on harp or piano. I can recall an 
amusing instance in which the order of pre- 
cedence above described was naively betrayed by 
one of our school-mistresses when she was ad- 
monishing one of the girls who had been detected 
inalie. ‘ Don’t you know, you naughty girl,’ said 
Mies R., impressively, before the whole school ; 
‘don’t you know we had almost rather tind you 
had a P (the mark of ‘Pretty Well’) in your 
music than tell such falsehoods?’ ” 


THE GREAT THEME. 


Miss Uobbe early developed a love for * that 
noble instrument the English language” and at 
one time when quite young she wrote imitations 
of the style of Gibbon. It was undoubtedly 
from this early desire to form her writing that 
she afterwards became so perfect in the art of 
using the mother tongue. At the close of this 
chapter she tells a remarkably amusing anecdote 
illustrating the fact that practical housewifery, 
Greek and geometry, may exist perfectly harmo- 
niously together. 

Throughout the entire book, as may well be 
imagined by all who have studied Miss Cobbe's 
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writings, religion is the great theme of ed life's 


ry: BER ad 
‘I do not think,” she says, in introducing the 
history of her early religious training, ‘‘ that 
anyone not being. a fanatic can t having 
been brought up as an Ev ical Christian.¥ 
a y earliest recollections include the lessons 
of both my father and mother in religion. I can 
almost -feel myself now kneeling at my dear 
mother's knees repeating the Lord’s Prayer 
after her clear, sweet voice. Then came learning 
the magnificent Collects, to be repeated to my 
father on Sunday mornings in his study ; and 
later the Church catechism and a great many 
hymns.” 
+ + * + + 
“I cannot recall any time when I could not 
have been described by anyone who knew m 
little heart (I was very shy about it, and few, if 
any, did know it) as a very religious child. 
Religious ideas were from the first intensely 
interesting and excitingtome. In ¢ measure 
I fancy it was the element of the sublime in them 
which moved me first, just as I was moved by 
the thunder and the storm, and was wont to go 
out alone into the woods or into the: long 
solitary corridors to enjoy them more fully.” 


When only seven years old her father read the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress” aloud to her brothers ; her 
vivid imagination was deeply impressed, and 
when a copy of the book was given as her “ very 
own” she says, 


“T read it over and.over continually for years, 
till the idea it meant to convey—life a progress 
to heaven—was engraved idelibly on my mind. 
It seems to me that few of those who have 
praised Bunyan most loudly have ised 
that he was not only a religious genius, but a 
born poet, a Puritan-Tinker-Shelley, possessed of 
what is almost the highest gift of poetry, the 
sense of the analogv between outward nature 
and the human soul.” 


DOUBT AND DARKNESS. 
Tho little cloud of doubt, no bigger than a 
man's hand, stole over the clear horizon of her 
sunny life at a very early aga. 


‘The first question which ever arose in my 
mind was concerning the Miracle of the Loaves 
and Fishes. I can recall the scene vividly. It 
was a winter's night : my father was reading the 
Sunday evening sermon in the dining room. .. . 
‘ How did it happen exactly?’ I began cheer- 
fully to think, quite imagining I was doing the 
right thing to try to understand it all. Well! 
first there were the fishes and the loaves. But 
what was done to them? Did the fish grow and 
grow as they were eaten and broken? And the 
bread the same? No! that is nonsense. And 
then the twelve basketsful taken up at the end, 
when there was not nearly so much at the 
beginning. It is not possible! Oh, Heavens! 
(was the next thought) I am doubting the Bible ! 
God forgive me! I must never think of it 
again.” 

* + + * 

‘ T have always considered that in that summer, 
in my seventeenth year, I went through what 
Evangelical Christians call conversion. Religion 
became the supreme interest of life, and the 
sense that I was pardoned its greatest joy. I 
was, of course, a Christian of the usual Pro- 
testant type, finding infinite pleasure in the 
simple old Communion of those pre-ritualistic 
days, and in endless Bible readings to myself. 
Sometimes I rose in the early summer dawn and 
read a whole Gospel before I dressed. I think I 
never ran up into my room in the daytime for 
any change of attire without glancing into the 
Book and carrying some echo of what I believed 
to be God’s Word. Nobody knew anything 
about all this, of course ; but as time went on 
there were great and terrible perturbations in 
my inner life, and these perhaps I did not always 
succeed in concealing from the watchful eyes of 
my dear mother.” 


Tho history of tho four years of mental suffer- 
ing endured by Frances Cobbe will be of infinite 
value to many who are groping through the dark 


| and perilous wilderness of bewildering doubt. 


The hope of heaven had vanished, she says, 
ike a dream. (Jo be continued.) 
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JRELIGION IN BOARD 
" SCHOOLS. 

“THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 
BY FLORENCE BALGARNIE. 


Next “Thursday, November 22nd, the men and 
women of London will be called upon to decide 
a question fraught with issues so momentous 
that every other matter of public interest sinks 
for the moment into insignificance. 

True it is ‘how great a matter a little fire 
kindfeth ” !- 

Teeny lode years ago, when after much eccle- 
siastical strife Mr. Korster’s Education Act .was 
carried, we were lulled into the sweet assurance 
that the religious difficulty was banished once 
and for ever from the State schools of our land. 

But, alas! it has been reserved for the closing 
decadéof the nineteenth century to witnessa strug- 
gle between the Bible and the bigots, the people 
and the ‘priests, and the compromise and a con- 
science test, which has called forth from the 
“vasty depths” of superstition and intolerance, 
a spirit akin rather to the Stuart than to the 
Guelph. period of our country’s history. True, 
there are many issues ‘at stake—issues so vital 
that it seems disrespectful to denominate them 
minor ones. 

. A STINGY STEPMOTHER, 

-A “btingy stepmother ” is defrauding children 
of ‘the birthright of education. 

“While ‘eompulsory free education is the law 
‘of this land, the present London School Board 
is daily turning children away from the school- 
house: doer: :::; 

. At'this toment there are 17,000 children for 
whom there ‘isno room in the schools, and 
40,000" more would be turned away were not 
voluntary schools allowed to cram five children 
into the space where in a Board School only 
four can be put.’ Nine Inspectors’ Reports com- 
plain of overcrowding, and yet School sites, 
already purchased, are kept lying waste, a use- 
less burden on the rates because the Board 


refuses‘to build. 
Why is this? Dr. Clifford gave the auswer 
‘in a nutshell when he stated : 


“The stingy stepmother is stingy because 
she has:a child of her own, and this child is the 
denominational schools where creeds of one kind 
and another may be taught.” 

DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

I have not a word to say against denomin- 
ational schools. All honour to the men and 
women who provided education for tke children 
before. the Education Act was carried, and 
who mulct themselves now to continue the 
work.- But all dishonour to those who deliber- 
ately allow themselves to be returned to the 
School Board, not in the interest of the schools 
which they are elected to serve, but to retard 
their progress to the utmost of their power. 

As their leader, Mr. Athelstan Riley, said on 
March 2nd, 1892, “ An appeal to us to concur in 
providing the competing Board Schools with the 
luxuries and refinements of education—to temper 
as it were the knife which is held to our throats, 
the very weapon of our own destruction—can 
hardly be regarded as anything but an ill-timed 
pleasantry.” In plain English, Mr. Riley, Mr. 
‘Diggle, and the whole so-called “ moderate” 

party are asking to be returned. to.the Board in 
order-to put a brake upon the wheel of progress ; 
and to reduce the Board Schools to the level of 
those'denominational schools which fail to keep 
up to. the educational standard required by the 
laws of this land. 

Imagine such a thing in the every-day business 
of life!’ What should we think of a business 
man who entered some firm with the avowed 
object of reducing its work to a minimum in the 
interests of some rival firm on the other side of 
the way ? 


| rates ? 
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Men of the world would designate such con- 
duct as chicanery and fraud. The Stock 
Exchange has a higher tone of morality than 
that. The business of the world would come to 
a deadlock did not men, professing, perhaps, no 
deep religious sentiment, preserve a higher tone 
than such conduct indicates. 

But, comes back the answer, all is fair to a 
majority when a minority are determined to 
banish the Bible from the Schools. 

‘“THE COMPROMISE.” 

No such idea is contemplated. The minority 
of the Board are to a man and to a woman loyal 
to the ‘‘Cumpromise” arranged by the Right 
Hon. W. H. Smith, M.P., a sound Churchman, 
and Mr. Samuel Morley, a leading Noncon- 
formist, and others, in 1871. This compromise 
places the open Bible in the hands of the 
teachers, and directs them to teach the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and the Psalms, 
and to give lessons from the Prophets and the 
Psalms according to the capacity of the children 
to receive them. 

For three and twenty years this arrangement 
has worked admirably, and the inspectors say, 
“In no school is religious education slurred. On 
the contrary, the majority of the teachers put 
their soul into this service.” 

But this did not satisfy Mr. Riley. He does 
not believe in the Bible as the one great guide 
of life. As he openly stated when pressed at a 
public meeting in his own constituency last 
week, he considers other books and other 
teachings are necessary. 

The whole conspiracy did not dawn upon 
London until about ten days ago. In fact, it 
seemed so utterly impossible that there could be 
a section on the School Board bent on winning 
this land back to the papacy that the statement 
would have been received with utter in- 
credulity. 

I cherished these suspicions from the first, and 
when publicly cross-questioned by Mr. Riley at 
the School Board Office last March, bearing in 
mind his Romish tendencies, I declared that my 
Christianity was not Mr. Riley’s, that the Christ- 
ianity of this country was not Mr. Riley’s, and 
above all, that the Christianity of the Bible was 
not Mr. Riley’s. 

RILEYISM UNVEILED. 

At length Rileyism has been unveiled. A 
missal published by the society of St. Osmund, 
enjoining the worship of Mary the Mother of 
Jesus, contains a preface signed A.R , the author- 
ship of which Mr. Riley has not been able to 
deny. 

More than that, the society of St. Osmund in 
its published report shows Mr. Riley to be upon 
its Council. 

“The English Churchman,” a sound organ of 
the Protestant Church of England, in an article 
contained in their issue of November 8th entitled 
“Superstition and Idolatry; a Disloyal Con- 
federacy exposed,” shows that the services of the 
Church, as carried on by the Society of St. 
Osmund according to their own published missal, 
includes “veneration of the holy cross,” the “ ex- 
orcising of devils out of flowers to be used 
in church,” the provision of “ ashrine with relics 
in which shall hang a pyx of the Host” the 
blessing of Holy Fire and Holy Water, and 
litanies to the Holy Mother of God, Holy St. 
Michael, St. Peter, etc., and prayers for the Pope 
as Father and blessed Pontiff. 

That these practices should exist in certain 
established churches of the land is a matter for 
the Bishops. 

But what do we say when we find these same 
practices taught to children in the very schools 
which Mr. Riley admits he is pledged to support 
at all hazards in opposition to the Board schools, 
and for which he and his clerical colleagues are 
petitioning Parliament to subsidise with the 


pledged to retain, that women of influence headed 
by Lady Shaftesbury can be found to accuse the 
minority of a rationalistic spirit. Nay, they go 
further still. A letter lies on my desk sent to the 


of our own British Women’s Temperance Branches, 
asking her and the wives of all other Noncon- 
formist ministers to join a committee “ to keep 


Christian teaching in these days when Agnostics, 
Secularists, and Atheists combine to undermine 
the authority of God’s Holy Word, and to 
eliminate all religious education.” 
leyan minister’s wife rose to the occasion and 
spurned the invitation, based on a casuistry which 
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Mr. Riley has openly stated that he even desires 
that Church education should be given to the 
children of Church parents in the Board Schools, 

Tet us see what this teaching is. It includes 
various “ Uatechisms for little Catholics” which 
according to the Chronicle are afloat in such 
centres of proselytism as St. Peter’s, London 
Docks, and St. Agnes, Kennington. In one 
of these catechisms the first thing the child 
is taught is to ‘‘ make a good confession.” For 
this purpose, among other things, the child 
is to ask himself, “Have I stayed away 
from Mass on Sundays, or Holidays of Obliga- 
tion?” and also “Have I eaten meat on 
fast days or days of abstinence ? ” These, he is 
elsewhere taught, are “the precepts of the 
Church” ofthe child. Of rhymes by which this 
form of “Christian education” is fostered, the 
following is a sufticient specimen :— 

“Once each month to my Confession 
And to my Commu nion go ; 
At Confession I will always 
Toll out every sin I know.” 
‘a RATIONALISTIC SPIRIT! ” 

Such teaching is perfectly proper in Roman 
Catholic Schools. But never will we consent to 
have such teaching at the expense of the rates, 

It seems incredible, in the face of these reve- 
lations, in the face of the same Biblical teaching in 
our schools which the Progressive candidates are 


wife of a Wesleyan minister, the President of one 


the rising generation under the influence of 


That Wes- 


is nothing less than fraud. 
‘ No, the choice for the women electors of 
London next Thursday is between the Bible in 
the schools and priestly domination. We 
live in heroic times—the grandest, most inspir- 
ing times of the world’s history. The issues are 
tremendous. 
THE NEW TEST. 

In Smithfield yonder the great Protestant 
Bishops died for Church and God, as the brands 
crackled and the fires were reflected in the lurid 
heavens above. From Plymouth harbour put 


forth in their frail Mayflower the brave and 


true, the noble and tender, pilgrim mothers and 
fathers to land when the perilous voyage was 
over “on the bleak new England shores.” 
Amidst the mountain fastnesses of Scotland 
the Covenanters bled and died for their 
“big Bibles” and their Solemn League 
and Covenant; and in later days, in more 
pacific fashion, our very own fathers eschewed the 
seats of learning and all the delights which uni- 
versity culture can give, sooner than submit 
themselves to tests against which their con- 
sciences rebelled. 

And are we such a feeble folk that we can 
stand aside from the conflict and permit a few 

sacerdotalists to reimpose a newer and more 
cruel test ? 

No, indeed! We will to a woman stand by 
those heroes and heroines of to-day, the 3,000 
teachers of the London Board Schools (75 per 
cent. of whom are Church men and women) who, 
peering into dim distance, realise that to yield 
but an inch now would be to imperil the freedom 
of conscience, the freedom of thought, and the free- 
dom of action of those who will be the men and 
women, the mothers and fathers, the citizens and 
the voters of the future. * i 
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BOOKS WORTH READING. 


BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET, 

THE LIFE OF FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
THERE are few writers in this generation to 
whom women owe such a profound debt of 
gratitude as to Frances Power Cobbe. She has 
sounded a note that has rung true, and found an 
answering echo in the soul of every woman who 
thinks ; for by her the “woman question” has 
been for ever placed on its fitting plane. She 
spoke of woman’s place in social economy not as 
a right to be won, or a privilege to be gained, 
but as a duty to be fulfilled. Her burning, yet well 
balanced words, brought home to the heart of 
every woman the fact that as a daughter of God 
she had an individual responsibility, religious, 
personal and social. Milton's fallacious’ teach- 
ing had sunk deep into the puritanic minds of 
our forefathers, and woman had too long found 
her God through man. But Miss Cobbe awoke 
the conscience of woman to her true position in 
regard to that larger home circle that we call a 
nation, that family bound to us through God 
that we understand as humanity. 

This is the keynote of the book; for what 
strikes us throughout the story of her life is the 
healthy freshness of a mind that has preserved 
the wholesome way of viewing those great 
problems that must continually meet every living 
thinking soul. 

‘* WELL-BORN.” 

Miss Cobbe begins her most interesting auto- 
biography with a sentence over which women 
will do well to ponder. She says, “I have en- 
joyed the advantage of being in the true sense 
of the word ‘ well born.’” How great would be 
the immunity from sorrow and suffering this 
world would enjoy if the full measure of the 
meaning of these introductory sentences was 
really understood ! 

The opening chapters are devoted to family 
and home. Miss Cobbe numbered distinguished 
men among her ancestry, and her descriptions 
of the various celebrities connected with the 
family, paternal and maternal, are extremely in- 
teresting. a “ 

Newbridge, the family place in which she was 
brought up, seems to have been one of’those 
delightful homes that open hospitable doors and 
are like a great-hearted friend to all who enjoy 
their hospitality. — 

The description of her father’s devotion to his 
tenants, and his conscientious fulfilment of his 
duties as a Jandlord, is refreshing after the many 
stories of absentee or neglectful landlords 
which have too often made us forget the self- 
denying patience of many, who, like Mr. Cobbe, 
have sacrificed dearly-loved works of art in 
order that cottages should be rebuilt, and that 
tenants should live in habitations fit for men. 


A GLIMPSE OF CHILDHOOD. 


Specially delightful is the account Miss Cobbe 
gives of her childhood. 


‘In this healthful and delightful nursery,” 
she says, after drawing a picture of the old 
house with its lawns and shrubberies, “ the first 
year of my happy childhood went by; fed in 
body with the freshest milk and eggs and fruit, 
everything best fora child; and in mind sup- 
plied only with the simple, sweet lessons of my 
gentle mother, No unwholesome food, physical 
or moral, was ever allowed to come in my way 
till body and soul had almost grown to their full 
stature.” 


Her mother’s portrait is beautifully and 


tenderly drawn by her strong hand. A trifling 
accident had rendered her lame so that she was 
unable to accompany her child in any walks. 


“Tseem,’’ she says, “to my own memory, to 
have ‘been often cuddled up close to her on her 
sofa, or learning my little lessons mounted on 
my high chair beside her, or repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer at her knee. All these memories are 
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infinitely sweet to me—her low, gentle voice, her 
smile, her soft breast and arms, the atmosphere 
of dignity which always surrounded her. The 
very odour of her clothes and lace, redolent of 
dried roses, come back to me after three-score 


years with nothing to mar their sweetness. She: 


never once 7 angrily or harshly to me in all 
her life, much less struck or punished me ; and I 
—it is a comfort to think it—never, so far as I 
can recall, disobeyed or seriously vexed her.” 


From childhood Frances Cobbe was thrown on 
her own resources for her amusement. She 
learned, therefore, that most invaluable lesson 
that to be alone does not necessarily mean to be 
lonely. 


“I had been,” she says, “rather a solitary 
mortal, enjoying, above all things, lonely walks 
and studies, and always finding my spirits rise in 
hours and days of isolation. I think I may say 
I have never felt depressed when living alone.” 


SCHOOL-LIFE. 


Miss Cobbe describes her first experiences of 
school life. 


‘* The education of women was probably at its 
lowest ebb about half a century ago. It was at 
that period more pretentious than it had ever 
been before, and infinitely more costly than it is 
now ; and it was likewise more shallow and 
senseless than can easily be believed.’’ 


And to inspire young women with due grati- 
tude for their present privileges, Miss Cobbs goes 
on to say : 


‘* The din of our large double schoolrooms was 
something frightful. Sitting in either of them, 
four pianos might be heard going at once, in 
rooms above and around us, while at numerous 
tables scattered about the rooms there were girls 
reading aloud to the governesses, and reciting 
lessons in English, French, German, and Italian. 
This hideous clatter continued the entire day, 
till we went to bed at night, there being no time 
whatever allowed for recreation, unless the 
dreary hour of walking with our teachers (when 
we recited our verbs) could be so described by a 
fantastic imagination. In the midst of the 
uproar we were obliged to write our exercises, 
to compose our themes, and to commit to memory 
whole pages of prose. On Saturday afternoons, 
instead of play, there was a terrible ordeal known 
as ‘the Judgment Day.’ The two school- 
mistresses sat side by side, solemn and stern, 
at the head of the long table. Behind thom sat 
all the governesses as Assessers. On the table 
were the books wherein our evil deeds of the 
week were recorded; aod round the room, 
against the wall, seated on stools of penitential 
discomfort, we sat, five and twenty damosels 
anything but ‘‘ blessed,” expecting our sentences 
according to our ill deserts. 

‘* Everything was taught us in the inverse 
ratio of its importance. At the bottom of the 
scale were morals and religion, and at the top 
were music and dancing ; miserably poor music, 
too, of the Italian school, then in vogue, and 
generally performed in a showy and tasteless 
manner on harp or piano. I can recall an 
amusing instance in which the order of pre- 
cedence above described was naively betrayed by 
one of our school-mistresses when she was ad- 
monishing one of the girls who had been detected 
inalie. ‘ Don’t you know, you naughty girl,’ said 
Miss R., impressively, before the whole school ; 
‘don’t you know we had almost rather find you 
had a P (the mark of ‘Pretty Well’) in your 
music than tell such falsehoods !’ ” 

THE GREAT THEME. 

Miss Uobbe early developed a love for “ that 
noble instrument the English language” and at 
one time when quite young she wrote imitations 
of the style of Gibbon. It was undoubtedly 
from this early desire to form her writing that 
she afterwards became so perfect in the art of 
using the mother tongue. At the close of this 
chapter she tells a remarkably amusing anecdote 
illustrating the fact that practical housewifery, 
Greek and geometry, may exist perfectly harmo- 
niously together. 

Throughout the entire book, as may well be 
imagined by all who have studied Miss Cobbe's 
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writings, religion is the great theme of her life's 


ry. “we 
_ ‘I do not think,” she says, in introducing the 
history of her early religious training, ‘that 
anyone not being. a fanatic can t having 
been brought up as an Evangelical Christian.¥ 
“ My earliest recollections include the lessons 
of both my father and mother in religion. I can 
almost feel myself now kneeling at my dear 
mother's knees repeating the Lord’s Prayer 
after her clear, sweet voice. Then came learning 
the magnificent Collects, to be repeated to my 
father on Sunday mornings in his study ; and 
later the Church catechism and a great many 
hymns.” 
* * + * + 
“IT cannot recall any time when I could not 
have been described by anyone who knew m 
little heart (I was very shy about it, and few, if 
any, did know it) as a very religious child. 
Religious ideas were from the first intensely 
interesting and exciting tome. In ¢ measure 
I fancy it was the element of the sublime in them 
which moved me first, just as I was moved by 
the thunder and the storm, and was wont to go 
out alone into the woods or into the: long 
solitary corridors to enjoy them more fully.” 


When only seven years old her father read the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress” aloud to her brothers ; her 
vivid imagination was deeply impressed, and 
when a copy of the book was given as her “ very 
own” she says, 


“T read it over and over continually for years, 
till the idea it meant to convey—life a progress 
to heaven—was engraved idelibly on my mind. 
It seems to me that few of those who have 
praised Bunyan most loudly have ised 
that he was not only a — genius, but a 
born poet, a Puritan- Tinker-Shelley, possessed of 
what is almost the highest gift of poetry, the 
sense of the analogv between outward nature 
and the human soul.” 


DOUBT AND DARKNESS. 
Tho little cloud of doubt, no bigger than a 
man's hand, stole over tho clear horizon of her 
sunny life at a very early age. 


‘The first question which ever arose in my 
mind was concerning the Miracle of the Loaves 
and Fishes. I can recall the scene vividly. It 
was a winter's night : my father was reading the 
Sunday evening sermon in the dining room... . 
‘ How did it happen exactly?’ I began cheer- 
fully to think, quite imagining I was doing the 
right thing to try to understand it all. Well! 
first there were the fishes and the loaves. But 
what was done to them? Did the fish grow and 
grow as they were eaten and broken? And the 
bread the same? No! that is nonsense. And 
then the twelve basketsful taken up at the end, 
when there was not nearly so much at the 
beginning. It is not possible! Oh, Heavens! 
(was the next thought) J am doubting the Bible ! 
God forgive me! I must never think of it 
again.” 

* % * * * 

‘ T have always considered that in that summer, 
in my seventeenth year, I went through what 
Evangelical Christians callconversion. Religion 
became the supreme interest of life, and the 
sense that I was pardoned its greatest joy. I 
was, of course, a Christian of the usual Pro- 
testant type, finding infinite pleasure in the 
simple old Communion of those pre-ritualistic 
days, and in endless Bible readings to myself. 
Sometimes I rose in the early summer dawn and 
read a whole Guspel before I dressed. I think I 
never ran up into my room in the daytime for 
any change of attire without glancing into the 
Book and carrying some echo of what I believed 
to be God's Word. Nobody knew anything 
about all this, of course ; but as time went on 
there were great and terrible perturbations in 
my inner life, and these perhups I did not always 
succeed in concealing from thy watchful eyes of 
my dear mother.” 


The history of the four years of mental suffer- 
ing endured by Frances Cobbe will be of infinite 
value to many who are groping through the dark 


| and perilous wilderness of bewildering doubt. 


The hope of heaven had vanished, she says, 
ike a dream, (To be continwd.) 
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;WOMEN’S WORK ON 
SCHOOL BOARDS. 


BY J. 0. 

I nope the principle of women’s responsibility will 
be recognise | throughout the country now that 
the time for app» inting new Boards is near ; but 
the methods of «:rrying out this principle must 
not be too definitely dictated, or the great gain 
which is from individual influence will be lost. 

The work of any Board readily divides itself into 

three sections: school visiting, committee work, 
and the ordinary routine business of open Board 
meetings. It is in the first two of these sections 
that a woman’s usefulness appears most promi- 
nently, though I do not wish for one moment to 
under-rate the necessity of regulur attendance at 
Board meetings. 
_ Important questions of plans for new buildings, 
sanitary accommodation, and the interviewing 
and engaging of new teachers—quite half of whom 
are necessarily women—are subjects very 
frequently before a Board; on these occasions & 
woman’s quick grasp of detail, and insight into 
character may prove very useful. 

Questions of detail which are more satisfac- 
torily dealt with by a small number of people are 
often deputed to s committee ; in this direction 
a woman’s opinion and view of matters is grate- 
fully accepted and appreciated by the other 
members of the Board. 

But school visiting affords the largest oppor- 
tunities for a woman’s work to manifest itself. 
Always considerably more than half the number 
of children whose welfare has to be considered 
will be girls or infants; these necessarily have a 
first claim on a woman's thoughts. It will be in 
her province to attend the sewing classes and to 
advise perhaps upon a more suitable material for 
the work of tiny fingers, and in many simple 
ways to give help and suggestions which will be 
‘gladly received by the teachers. 

Cookery lessons, now so universal a branch of 
work for older girls, are another source alike of 
interest and of suggestion. Care is needed at 
‘times that suitableand economical artisan cookery 
shall be taught, rather than advanced or fancy 
dishes. 

The ordinary school code subjects often lend 
themselves to short, moral lessons, which perhaps 
make more impression on the children’s minds 
-when given by someone other than the teacher of 
the class, 

Some opportunity may be taken to speak a 
word in season to the teachers on the need for 
their care in checking bad habits of little boys. 

Oversight as to cleanliness at the accommoda- 
tion provided is important likewise, and essen- 

tially a woman’s work. 

Systemutic temperance teaching on scientific 
‘lines is far too often overlooked by Boards, as it 
is not yet made a Code subject. I hope it will 
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be the privilege of many women to draw the 
attention of their Boards to this matter, and to 
organise the introduction of some such lessons. 
The Department has lately been petitioned to 
make temperance ing one of its Code 
subjects. May it speedily grant the request ! 

Another concession, that all women working 
on or under School Boards would welcome from 
the Department, is the appointment of women 
as Inspectors of Infants’ Departments and of the 
needlework, Is it not strange that we have been 
patiently content for so long without these 
essential concessions? Perhaps the cause is 
lack of knowledge on the subject. 

Such, then, are some of the practical methods 
of work that I have found fall in my way during 
my three years’ membership on a School Board. 

THE CONSTITUENCIES. 

A glance at the Constituencies to which 
members are to be elected next week will be of 
interest to us. 

The party name of those in power on the 
present Board is “ Diggleites,” from the name of 
the Chairman, Mr. J. R. Diggle. The name 
adopted by the party who wish to stand by the 
compromise and to give more school accommo- 
dation and smaller classes, is “ Progressist ”—~an 
extremely ugly word. 

Now for a glance at each constituency. 

CHELSEA. 

This district includes Kensington (North and 
South), Hammersmith and Fulham. It returns 
five members. The Progressive candidates are 
Lord Morpeth, Mrs. Maitland, and Dr. Hennessey,’ 
all good candidates but all new ones, Athelstone 
Riley, the layman who has led the attack on the 
compromise, and who is a regular Kensingtonite, 
stands in this division. The hope is that the 
working men of Hammersmith and Fulham will 
go strongly to the poll 
the three Progressists. 

CITY. 

Four members to be returned, and no chance 
of returning more than one Progressive candidate, 
so the women-voters of the district are earnestly 
asked to support Miss Davenport Hill. She has 
been on the Board since 1885 and thoroughly | 
knows her business. 

FINSBURY. 

This includes Islington and Holborn. There 
are six members to be returned, the Progressists 
being Miss Eve, Mr. W. R. Bourke, Mr. Bartram, 
and Clem Edwards. ‘The first two are old 
members of the Board; Mr. Bartram is a well- 
known resident, taking his share of work as a 
citizen on every occasion. Clem Edwards is a 
young labour-leader, full of enthusiasm. All 
these four ought to be returned. 


It Mr. T.| 
Smith stands again for this division, or for any | 


other division, he ought to be elected because he 
so thoroughly represents the Temperance party. 
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GREENWICH. 

’ This is a huge scattered district including 
Deptford, Woolwich, and Lewisham. It returns 
four members and has two good Progressists to 
the fore in the Rev. J. Wilson and Mr. H. Gover. 
Both are old and tried members of the Board and 
should be returned without doubt. 


HACKNEY. 

This poor and crowded district includes 
Hoxton, Haggerston, and Bethnal Green. It 
returns five members, of whom at least three 
should be P i The Rev. Stewart 
Headlam and Mr. Horobin are old members and 
worthy of continued confidence. ‘The new 
Progessive candidate is Mr. Graham Wallas, a 
young Oxford man of socialistic tendencies, a 
thorough educationist and a supporter of the 
women’s cause on every possible occasion. Mrs. 
Jarvis, who is standing in this division asa Social 
Democrat, is likely to seek support chiefly from 
the female vote. 

; EAST LAMBETH. 

This includes Camberwell, Peckham, Dulwich, 
West Newington, and Walworth, and returns 
four members. There are three Progressists to 
the fore, the Rev. A. Jephson, Mr. T. Gantrey, 
and Mr. G.C. Whiteley. The last is an old 
friend of the electors and ought to head the poll, 
The Rev. A. Doubleday is standing in this 
division as a Roman Catholic candidate. He says 
in his address, which is much to the point—“ For 
those who, though not Catholic, may feel the 
justice of the claim for some Catholic represen- 
tation on the Board, and be inclined to record 
their votes for me, I wish to add that I am 
neither a Diggleite nor a Stanleyite, having no 
views as to how a religion not my own should 
be taught in Board schools. I will leave the 
conflicting parties to settle the matter between 


and secure the return of | them.” The only B.W.T.A. candidate is Mrs, 


Bracey Wright, president of the Nunhead “Y” 
Branch, who is standing for East Lambeth. Mrs. 
Wright's position is that of an Independent, and 
she has been nominated by working men and 
parents to represent the interests of the home. 
She will address the electors in the Peckham 
Public Hall, Rye Lane, Peckham Rye, on Friday 
next at 7.30 p.m. 
WEST LAMBETH. 

This district includes Kennington, Battersea, 
Brixton, Wandsworth, Norwood, and Clapham, 
and returns six members, The three Progressive 
candidates are the Rev. W. Hamilton, J. 
Sinclair, and T. J. Macnamara, Mr. Hamilton 
is an old friend and ought to head the poll; the 
other two are both good candidates and should 
not be far behind him. 

MARYLEBONE. 

Includes Paddington, St. Pancras, and Hamp- 

stead, and returns seven members. This is the 


| district where the fun of the fair goes on, the 
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Rev. J. R. Diggle and the Hon. E. L. Stanley, 
who lead the two parties, fighting each other 
face to face. They are both sure to be returned, 
but Mr. Stanley ought to have the larger vote, 
and Dr. Angus and Mr. Gibson ought easily to 
get in. Of Dr. Angus’s services to education it 
is impossible to say too much, and it would be a 
terrible discredit to the constituency were he not 
returned, 
SOUTHWARK, 

This includes Bermondsey and Rotherhithe, 
and returns four members. The Progressive 
candidates are the Rev. J. C. Carlile, the Rev. 
Copland Bowie, and J. E. Collins. Mr. Carlile 
and Mr. Copland Bowie are old members, and 
both hard workers, Father Haynes is standing 
in this division as a Roman Catholic ‘éAndidate ; 
since 1888 Southwark has always had a Roman 


Catholic on the Board. 


TOWER HAMLETS. 
This includes Whitechapel, Poplar, Limehouse, 


‘Bow and Bromley, Stepney, and Mile-end—an 


enormous district—and returns five members. 
There are two old and tried Progressists to the 
fore, Mrs. Homan and the Rev. E. Schnadhorst. 
Mrs, Homan headed the poll in 1891, and if her 
own sex rally well on November 27th she will 


head the poll again. 


WESTMINSTER, 

Includes St. George’s, Hanover Square, and 
Strand, and returns five members. The women 
of the division should vote exclusively for Miss 
Constance Elder and the Rev. A. W. Oxford. 
Miss Elder is a thoroughly good candidate, but 
new to the division, so will want all the support 
she can get. Mr. Oxford is Church of England, 
but of Socialist tendencies. He headed the poll 


‘in 1888, but in 1891 just missed being returned 


through the faulty organisation of his party. 


- of To-day.” 


Let there be no fault this election. 


‘*Women’s Work” is the title of the latest 
volume:in the series known as ‘‘ Social Questions 
It is a sensible and fairly well- 
informed survey of the position which woman has 
gained in modern England asa skilled labourer in 
a variety of callings. Medicine, science, higher 
education, literature, art, music, and scurtinhs m 
have opened their gates—not alwayswith, the 
best grace, it is true—to her, and these pages 
show that she has not been slow to avail herself 
of the new opportunities of the age. The two 
ladies who are responsible for this book, Miss 
Amy Bulley and Miss Margaret Whitley, have 


‘evidently taken considerable pains to get at the 


actual facts ; and they have had the good sense 
not to give undue prominence to questions 


. bearing upon the political or social position of 


women in this survey of their industrial chances. 
The point of view taken up in this book is that 
the interests of men and women in the labour 
market are identical, and that therefore the 
only safe course for women is to consider their 
industrial position in the light of the general 
problem. 
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LEAVES FRO? MY LIFE. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE LAST LEAF TURNED. 


Ir to have some innate sense of a confidential 
relationship with humanity at large, so that it 
was always pleasant to be known and recognised, 
is to be ambitious, then I plead guilty, for 1 
never liked to be impersonal, and chose a nom de 
plume for a few earlier journalistic ventures only ; 
then not because I didn’t like the dear public, 
but because I didn’t like my own dear family to 
know what I was doing. 

Somehow I always felt the “ faith in folks ” of 
which I speak so often, and wanted them to 
know about me as I did about them. _I believed 
we were all made of one blood, and there was no 
need of this ado about “impersonality.” To 
my notion, personality was the greatest product 
of the ages. It came into fuller perspective by 
reaction on the world of matter and of spirit 
according to one’s power; let it carry us as far 
as it would. Besides, I felt that a woman owed 
it to all other women to live as bravely, as help- 
fully, and as grandly as she could, and to let the 
world know it, for so many other women would 
thus gain a vantage-ground, and I used to sing 
with this thought sometimes the hymn begin- 
ning— 

— A cloud of witnesses around 
Hold thee in full survey, 
Forget the steps already trod, 
And onward urge thy way. 


I once heard the Jubilee Singers render an 
old ‘plantation melody, with this refrain : 


Maybe the Lord He will be glad of me, 

Maybe the Lord He will be glad of me, 

Maybe the Tord He will be glad of me, 
In heaven He'll rejoice. 


The words and music touched a chord very far 
down in my heart, and I have hummed the 
strange old snatch of pathos to myself times 
without number at twilight on the cars, after a 
hard day’s work with book and pen. 

Dedicating my life to the uplift of humanity, 
I entered the lists at the first open place I found 
and have fought on as best [ could, not blaming 
anyone as having of set purpose caused the con- 
ditions, which I so entirely reprobate, in the 
customs that immeasurably hamper and _ handi- 
cap the development of women, but thoroughly 
convinced that these conditions are the neces- 
sary outcome of the age of force, so long in its 
duration, but certain to be slowly followed. by 
the age of spiritual power, when the gentler 
sex shall take its rightful place in humanity’s 
great family. 

Holding these opinions, I have the purpose to 
help forward progressive movements even in my 
latest hours, and hence hereby decree that the 
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earthly mantle which I shall drop ere long, when 
my real self passes onward into the world un- 
seen, shall be swiftly enfolded in flames and 
rendered powerless harmfully to affect the health 
of the living. Let no friend of mine say aught 
to prevent the crenation of my cast-off body. 
The fact that the popular mind has not come to 
this decision renders it all the more my duty, who 
have seen the light, to stand for it in death, as I 
have sincerely meant in life to stand by the great 
cause of poor, oppressed humanity. There must 
be explorers along all pathways; scouts in all 
armies. This has been my “call” from the 
beginning, by nature and by nurture; let me be 
true to its inspiriting and cheery mandate even 
“unto this last.” 

Forces of infinite variety conspire to bring in 
the kingdom to which poets, orators, philoso- 
phers, philanthropists and statesinen have looked 
with longing eyes since humanity set forth on its 
mystical career. If this true story of my life 
has any force at all, I pray that it may help to 
hasten the coming of Christ’s Kingdom, whose 
visible token is universal brotherhood; tho 
blessed time is drawing nearer to us every day, 
when in the most practical sense and by the very 
constitution of society and government, “ all 
men’s weal shall be each man’s care.” 


THE END, 


[The last leaf of this interesting, inspiring series 
is turned, but we are glad to announce that the 
English edition of Miss Willard’s autobiography 
containing the chapters that have appeared in THE 
WoMAN’s SIGNAL and much additional matter, 
with an introduction by Lady Henry Somerset, and 
a number of charming illustrations, is about to 
brought out by Ward, Lock, and Bowden urder the 
title of “ My Happy Half-Century.”] 


The report of the annual conference of the 
National Union of Women Workers, held at 
Glasgow in October, will include the whole of 
the papors read, and an abbreviated account of 
the discussions upon them. It will be ready 
before Christmas, and may be ordered from the 
secretary, Miss Janes, Two Waters, Hemel 
Hempstead, or from the publishers, Messrs. J. 
MacLehose and Sons, St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow, price 2s. nett, or 2s, Gd. including 
aaa * * * 

If I do what I may in earnest I need not mourn 
if I work no great work on the earth. To help 
the growth of a thought that struggles toward the 
light ; to brush with gentle hand the earth stain 
from the white of one snow-drop—such be my 
ambition ! GrorGE Macponanp. 


* & 


God dwells in the thick darkness. Silence 
knows more of Him than speech. His name is 
secret ; therefore beware how you profane His 
stillness. The secret of the Lord is with them 
that fear Him, and is felt by dwelling with God, 
by thinking of God more than by talking of 
Him. F. W. Ropertson, 
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PRUDERY AND PURITY. — 
Mezspames,—The fiat has. gone ‘forth. ‘‘ Bet 
there be no more prowling and no more prudes.” 
e mouth of the Daily Teleyraph hath spoken 

it, and as these alliteratives have been evolved 
from the too fertile imagination of that illus- 
pa organ, so shall they sink into oblivion 
ong with the majority of its correspondents 
who have laid bare their innermost souls in their 
impotent rage. If the issues involved were less 
grave, one might feel amused ; but it is truly 
sickening to see the amount of ignorance, raying 
nothing of the sensuality, that displayed itself so 


puapentiy. 

hat is the key-note struck by these, as well 
as by many sarees Christians, that the male 
sex are so constituted as to make it impossible 
for them to lead a pure life? Would their Maker 
have made them in such a way as that they 
would not be able to keep the commandment 
‘He ‘afterwards laid down to them? [I trow not. 
Whose daughters are these fallen women? 
Often they.are daughters inheriting the foul 
indtincts of bad fathers. 

In these days of associations and societies for 
protecting the weak, can we not form a society 
for the prosecution of scoundrels who desert poor 
girls, and compe ee to bring up their ille- 
gitimate chil ? The greatest difficulty 
would lie with the girls themselves, as so many 
refuse to name the father of their child. But if 
a law were passed that no child’s birth should be 
registered unless the father’s name and address 
were given, and the fine for non-registration 
imposed, it would have a powerful influence, I 
have nota‘doubt. Simultaneously, each member 
of this society or association should undertake to’ 
study physiology—if they do not know it 
already—and teach boys and girls that their 
bodies are the ei pe ot the Lord—not merely in 
the so-called m sense, but in the physical— 
and warn them in plain, straightforward lan- 
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guage against the acquiring of evil habits, which 
is the source of all the mischief. There is tru 

prudery, in the right sense of the word, on this 
all important subject of Purity.—I am, yeurs 
sincerely, ; 
Grorcina ROBERTSON. 


THE CASE OF MRS. MAYBRICK. 

MespaMes,—I was v leased to see the 
letter respecting Mrs: Maybrick’s case in THE 
Wowan’s Siena for November 8th. I have 
always felt that she has been cruelly dealt with. 
In my opinion it was never proved that she 
murdered her husband, and that she was really 
convicted on the score of adultery. I am not 
cing to defend her, for I consider that she was 
foolish if not wrong ; and serious asa charge of 
adultery is, it should not be punished with penal 
servitude for life. The judge’s summing-up of 
the case was a most unjust one; and why, I want 
to know, should the woman always be the one 
to suffer and the man get off scot free? M 
object in writing is, to plead that we, the Liberal 
women of England, should strain every nerve to 
melt the Home Secretary's heart in her behalf. 
As a matter of fact, has anything been done for 
her since the present Government came into 

office ?—Yours truly, ' 

Ong WuHo Pugaps Justice FoR WoMEN. 


‘*‘ BLACKLEGS.,” 

MespaMEs,—Mr. Stead’s definition of a pros- 
titute as a blackleg selling her virtue below the 
trade union price—matriage, is a quotation, 
though perhaps unconscious, from Schopenhauer. 
It is not, however, a correct simile, for in point 
of fact, even if it was correct to say that a wife 
sells her virtue for a price—marriage, there 
would remain more than a difference in price, 
the prostitute vendsa spurious article. What is 
the difference between purity and lust? Purity 
is the use of the God-given organs of generation 
for the end for which they were intended, the 
divine office of bringing new souls upon the 
earth ; lust is their abuse for purposes of sensual 


gratification. The prostitute offers herself to the | 
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ighest bidder, without affection, to be the tool 
of lust. The wife e to become the mother 
of her husband's children. 

But in reality the difference is not. one of 
price at all. It is an insult to the true ideal of 
marriage to talk of the wife ‘selling herself. No 
doubt many wives under. present economic con- 
ditions, and owing to the low standard prevailing 
do actually sell themselves (honourably ! save the 
mark !) for maintenance and wealth, but they 
offend against the ideal of marriage, and are in 
fact but a superior order of prostitutes. 

But even ‘under the present faulty social 
arrangements, the. majority of wives give an 
equivalent for ‘what ‘they gain pecuniarily by 
marriage entirely outside of the sex relationship; 
amongst the wealthy the wife is _dowered ; 
amongst the poor she is a co-worker ; the man 

“er a home as much as the woman, and 
the home is for their mutual children; even 
when @e does not give money towards it, she 
gives supervision to the house and training to 
n; in no real sense, therefore, does a 
woman sell herself in true iage ; if she does, 
marriage is profaned and abused.—Yours truly, 

PROTEST. 
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Our Royal family are continually evincing 
their thorough accord with the spirit of the age ; 
they are most enthusiastic in their appreciation 
of the typewriter. Within the past few days 
both her Majesty the Queen and H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales have granted warrants of ap- 
pointment to the manufacturers of the Rem- 
ington. 

* * * 

The eighth annual conversazione of the Royal 
British Nurses’ Association will be held on Fri- 
day, 7th December, at the Grafton Galleries, at 
8,30 p.m. Presentation of badges by H.R.H. 
Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein. Ad- 
mission, members, 1s. ; nurses (non-members), 
9g. 6d. ; general public, 5s. ; one member anda 
friend, 5s. Tickets, programmes, and any infor- 
mation can be obtained from the Secretary, 
R.B.N.A., 17, Old Cavendish Street, London,W. 
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NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 
FEDERATED TO THE WoRLD's WoMAN'S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 
President —LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
Headquarters, 24, Memorial Hall, London, E.C. 


NOTICE.—It is impossible, owing to limited 
space, to print all the interesting reports of 
work sent in for Taz Stanau. 


-——- ---— 


METROPOLITAN. 


The eighth annual meeting of the Holloway 
Branch was held in the large ure Hall of the 
Baptist Chapel, Upper Holloway, on November 
8th. Over a hundred members and friends took 
tea at 6.30, after which the public meeting was 
held. The Rev. J. R. Wood presided. The 
report of the year's work was read by the 
Secretary (Mrs. Robin), who also the 
financial statement in the absence of the 
Treasurer. Chairman congratulated Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant on the vittory gained in the 
law courts, and Mrs. Aukland, President of the 
Branch, in most appropriate words presented 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant (on behalf of the Com- 
mittee) with a handsome basket of flowers. Mrs. 
Chant, on rising, was received with hearty 
cheering and waving of handkerchiefs. She said 
it was one of the Pape positions she had 
ever held in her life. She was, however, but the 
mouthpiece of the noblest of England’s woman- 
hood. But the struggle was not between the 
music-hall and a few people; it formed an era 
in the history of the nation—whether London, 
the metropolis of the world, should be ruled by 
the libertine or by the London County Council. 
The note of victory was struck, and there was 
no going back. She spoke of the great work 
undertaken by the B.W.T.A., its different depart- 
ments of work, etc., and urged those who had not 
joined this great Association to do so that night, 
and help in making people:happier and better. 
Miss James and Miss Oates added to the enjoy- 
ment of the evening by singing solos. Mrs. 
Aukland also addressed the meeting, and a 
delightful evening’ was concluded by several 
new members being added to the branch. 


WILLESDEN WORKING WOMEN'S 

‘BRANCH. bs 

The first of ‘a series of monthly reunions in 
connection with the Working Women’s Branch 
of the B.W.T.A. was held on Monday in the 
institute rooms‘of the Wesleyan Church. The 
chair was taken by Mrs. Groom. Short addresses 
were delivered by the Rev. Frank Hall and Mr. 
Baker, the latter of whom is about to return to 
his missionary labours in India. An excellent 
musical programme under the direction of the 


‘Secretary, Mrs. Edgar Fifoot, was contributed 


during the evening by the Misses Williams and 
Groom and Messrs. J. P. Ninnis and E. Fifoot. 


LANCASHIRE. 

Mrs. Frank Crossley addressed the nionthly 
meeting of the Manchester Women’s Christian 
Temperance Association and Police Court 
Mission on the 7th inst. Miss Swallow, the 
superintendent of Brewster Sessions work, gave 
a very clear and interesting account of what she 
and her helpers have tried to do in the matter 
of opposing licences. As she truly remarked, 
much foundation work had to be laid, and in the 
future of this most difficult work they hoped for 
more success. Several joined the association 
at the close of the meeting, expressing apprecia- 
tion of the aims and objects of the society. A 
vote of thanks to Mrs. Ormiston Chant, and the 
brave women who aided her in connection with 
their action re the Empire Music Hall, was unani- 
mously passed. 

Bhuindellsands and Waterloo Branch held their 
usual inonthly meeting on the Gth inst., at St. 
Andrew’s Hall, Waterloo, near Liverpoul, Mrs. 
Prowse presiding, when Mrs. E. Stewart Brown, 
of Liverpool, gave an interesting and lucid 
address on Parish and District Councils, in which 
she cnuferced the necessity of women realising 
and discharging the new responsibilities con- 
ferred upon thei by the recent Act. Reference 
was inade to the fact that to District Councils is 
entrusted the enforcement of the Infant Life 
Protection Act, and the Technical Instruction 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Acts. The necessity for an adequate represen- 


tation of women on Boards of Guardians was 
als> emphasised. An ‘‘ off shoot ” in the'shape 
of a new branch at Seaforth—intended primarily 
for working women—has recently been started, 
and already numbers fourteen members. 

The annual meeti of the. Preston Branch 
wore held in the Guildhall, Preston, on October 


18th. The chair was taken in the afternoon by | 


the retiring president, Mrs. Brown, and an 
address was delivered by Mrs. Pearson, of Not- 
tingham. Tea was afterwards served. At the 
evening meeting the Rev. R. E. Brown, B.A., 
presided. i were read by Mrs. Blackburn, 
Mrs. Bowen, Miss Lucas, and Miss Williamson. 
There were 213 members in the main society, 60 
regular and 10 associate members in the Pro- 
gressive Y branch, and 51 regular and 11 
associate members in the Excelsior Y branch, 


making a total strength of 345 local members. 
earson delivered an excellent address.- 


Mrs. 
Mr. Mason and the Rey. C. F. Wood took part 
in the meeting. 


LIVERPOOL CENTRE. 

At the invitation of the Liverpool Central 
B.W.T. A. the members and friends of the various 
branches in the district met Miss Conybeare at 
a Reception in the Central Hall, Mount Pleasant, 
on Thursday, November 8th. Over 170 were 
present, including representatives from South- 

rt, St. Helens, Birkenhead, and Warrington. 

rs. Drysdale presided. Miss Conybeare spoke on 
the many opportunities now given to women to 
take their share of. responsibilities as -well as 
privileges in local government throughout the 
country. She maintained that women would 
not obtain full justice until it was administered 
by women as well as men. Music was provided 
and tea served by the members of the Toxteth 
‘*Y” branch. 


GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


Roath Branch reports a good year’s work. It 
was inaugurated in 1893. There is now a 
membership of 125, 13 of whom are men 
associates. Open air, cottage, and public meet- 
ings have been held during the year. The 
Misses Nosworthy, Mesdames Scoble, Lewis, 
Thrask, Ninnes, Wars, Gill, Owen, and Miss 
Spurgeon have rendered excellent service in the 
work of the Branch. The ofticers and Committee 
were re-elected at a recent meeting. 

Porth B.W.T.A. gave asocial teatothe ministers 
of all denominational places of worship and their 
wives. Among those present were the Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. Evans, Rev. E. Bessel and Mrs. Bessel, 
Rev. W. and Miss Morris, Rev. E. and_ Miss 
Rees, Revs. D. Davies, and O. Owens. Councillor 
Idris Williams and other ladies and gentlemen 


were present. Aservice was held at7.30p.m. Mrs.’ 


Vaughan and Mra. Williams gave addresses. The 
Rev. E. Rees and others took part. Another 
meeting was held on October 8th, Mr..G. Davies 
presiding, when Miss Jenkins gave an address. 


“ESSEX. 


A drawing-room meeting was held on Novem- 
ber 1st at Mrs. Osborne's, Fair View, Leigh, 
to organise a branch of B.W.T.A. Mrs. 
Brighten, of Southend, presided, and gave an 
interesting address, explaining the work of the 
society. Officers were elected, and twenty-three 
ladies joined the branch. 

A new Branch has been formed at C.acton-on- 
Sea. Qn November 8th a drawing-room was 
held at the Waverley Temperance Hotel, through 


the courtesy of Mrs. John Harman; thirty 


ladies responded. Mrs. White Bamford gave an 
address. Officers were elected; twenty-four 
ladies joined. 


SITTINGBOURNE. 


An Eight Days’ Gospel Mission, from October 
25th to November Ist, was held in the school- 
room of the Baptist Church, conducted by Miss 
Cordner. The chair was taken each evening 
either by a minister or layman from the different 
chapels in the town. Each afternoon a Bible 
Reading was given, Saturday afternoon being 
devoted tochildren. Miss Cordner also took the 
morning and evening services at the Bible 
Christian Church on Sunday for the Rev. J. 
Mitchell, and in the afternoon addressed a 
gathering at the Free Church of this town. 


Pearsall-Smith (H. W. 8.) 


Nov. 15, 1894. 


RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 

The first conference held by the National 
Association in the Isle of bbl ay took place on 
November7th, at Ryde, under the auspices of the 
Organisation vied water in connection with tho 
Ryde Branch. Proceedings commenced at three 
o'clock in the Wesleyan Chapel, Mrs. Johnson, 

resident of the local branch, in the chair. 
‘Miss Hood, National Superintendent, and Mrs. 
ve addresses, fol- 
lowed by Miss Agnes Weston and Rev. W. 
Joseph. Mrs. Dann, of Oxford, made the 
collection-speech. The evening meeting was 

resided over by Rev. .M. Fuller ; Miss Agnes 
eston made an eloquent speech on temperance 
work in the Navy, followed by Mrs. Pearsall. 
Smith, who again interested her audience, as she 
had in the afternoon, by the vivid description 
given of the temperance movement among 
women. The meeting was brought toa close by 
some well-chosen remarks from Rev. M. Fuller, 
chairman. Delegates were present from branches 
at Cowes, Sandown, Ventnor, Shanklin, -and 
Brading. 
DURHAM. 

“Millfield Sunderland Branch held the first 
‘annual meeting on October 16th, presided over 
by Mrs. R. Cameron. The secretary's report 
was very satisfactory, showing a large increase 
of members. Alderman R. Cameron addressed 
the meeting. Music was contributed by Miss 
Swankie, Miss Airey, and Mr. F. Strother. At: 
the close the new: committee; and following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: Mrs. 
R. Cameron, president ; Mrs. Strother and Mrs. 
Barnes, vice-presidents ; Miss Brodie, secretary ; 
Mrs. Thompson, treasurer. 


THE PARISH COUNCILS ACT.. 

Mrs. Sheldon Amos and Mrs. E. O. Fordham’ 
held three successful meetings in Hertfordshire, : 
to explain the “ Parish Councils Act,” on the. 
19th and 20th of October. A 

At St. Ippolytts a meeting was held out of? 
doors at 5.30, the speakers using the steps of. 
a cottage as a platform. Great interest was 
shown, and many questions asked after the 
meeting closed by both men and women. 

At Ickleford at 7.30, the same evening, the 
Wesleyan Chapel was full of men and women 
anxious to hear about the Act. Mr. H. W. W. 
Russell (Hitchin) presided. Mrs. Sheldon Amos 
urged the men and women. not to neglect the 
grave responsibility laid upon them by the Act, 
but to do all in their power to get the best 
women as well as men to stand for the Parish 
and District Council. Mrs. E. 0. Fordham 
explained the Act, and took her audience through 
the business of the first Parish Meeting on 
December 4th. With the aid of mock nomina- 
tion forms, unfilled and filled in, the six Parish 
Councillors were elected, Mrs. E. O. Fordham 
acting as chairman, which, at the close of the 
meeting, elicited the following remark from a 
labourer who proposed a vote of thanks to the 
speakers : “If Mrs. Fordham lived within three 
miles of Ickleford, we knows who we'd have for 
the chairman of vur Parish Meeting.” Leaflets 
were given away in large quantities. _ 

On Saturday, October 20th, Pirton was visited. 
Mr. Ernest O. Fordham presided, and in his 
opening remarks dealt especially with the 
question of the charities, and the obtaining of 
allotments under the Act. Mrs. E. 0. Fordham 
followed with an explanation of the working of 
the Act, and the forms of procedure for the tirst 
Parish Meeting. 


A NEW DEPARTORE. 

At the recent celebration of the eighty-fifth 
anniversary of the Derbyshire Royal Infirmary, 
a special service was held at All Saints’ Church, 
the preacher being the Hon. and ‘Very Rev. 
James Wentworth Leigh, Dean_of Hereford. 
Mr. Boden, J P., president of the Infirmary, was 
instrumental in bringing about an innovation 
which proved to be much a preciated: by those 
who attended the service. The Bishop of Derby 
read the, prayers, and the Rev. Walford Green, 
president of the Wesleyan Conference, read. the 
lessons. This fact had been well advertised, 
and the numbers attending the service were 
larger than usual. The Vicar of All Saints, the 
Rev. J. Howell, entered heartily into the arrange- 
ment, and great satisfaction was expressed on 
all sides at the success of the undertaking. 
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NOTICE.—It is impossible, owing to limited 
space, to print all the interesting reports of 
work sent in for Tae S1cNAL. 


METROPOLITAN. 


The eighth annual meeting of the Holloway 
Branch was held in the large Lecture Hall of the 
Baptist Chapel, Upper Holloway, on November 
8th. Over a hundred members and friends took 
tea at 6.30, after which the public meeting was 
held. The Rev. J. R. Wood presided. The 
report of the year's work was read by the 
Secretary (Mrs. Robin}, who also read the 
financial statement in the absence of the 
Treasurer. The Chairman congratulated Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant on the victory gained in the 
Jaw courts, and Mrs. Aukland, President of the 
Branch, in most appropriate words presented 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant (on behalf of the Com- 
mittee) with a handsome basket of flowers. Mrs. 
Chant, on rising, was received with hearty 
cheering and waving of handkerchiefs. She said 
it was one of the happiest positions she had 
ever held in her life. She was, however, but the 
mouthpiece of the noblest of England’s woman- 
hood. But the struggle was not between the 
music-hall and a few people; it formed an era 
in the history of the nation—whether London, 
the metropolis of the world, should be ruled by 
the libertine or by the London County Council. 
The note of victory was struck, and there was 
no fons back. She spoke of the great work 
undertaken by the B.W.T.A., its different depart- 
ments of work, etc., and urged those who had not 
joined this great Association to do so that night, 
and help in making people happier and better. 
Miss James and Miss Oates added to the enjoy- 
ment of the evening by singing solos. Mrs. 
Aukland also addressed the meeting, and a 
delightful evening was concluded by several 
new members being added to the branch. 


WILLESDEN WORKING WOMEN'S 

BRANCH. 7 

The first of a series of monthly reunions in 
connection with the Working Women’s Branch 
of the B.W.T.A. was held ‘on Monday in the 
institute rooms of the Wesleyan Church. The 
chair was taken by Mrs. Groom. Short addresses 
were delivered by the Rev. Frank Hall and Mr. 
Baker, the latter of whom is about to return to 
his missionary labours in India. An excellent 
musical programme under the direction of the 
Secretary, Mrs. Edgar Fifoot, was contributed 
during the evening by the Misses Williams and 
Groom and Messrs. J. P. Ninnis and E. F'ifoot. 


LANCASHIRE. 


Mrs. Frank Crossley addressed the monthly 
meeting of the Manchester Women’s Christian 
Temperance Association and Police Court 
Mission on the 7th inst. Miss Swallow, the 
superintendent of Brewster Sessions work, gave 
a very clear and interesting account of what she 
and her helpers have tried to do in the matter 
of opposing licences. As she truly remarked, 
much foundation work had to be laid, and in the 
future of this most difficult work they hoped for 
more success. Several joined the association 
at the close of the meeting, expressing apprecia- 
tion of the aims and objects of the society. A 
vote of thanks to Mrs. Ormiston Chant, and the 
brave women who aided her in connection with 
their action re the Empire Music Hall, was unani- 
mously passed. 

Blindellsands and Waterloo Branch held their 
usual monthly meeting on the Gth inst., at St. 
Argdrew’ss Hall, Waterloo, near Liverpool, Mrs. 
Prowse presiding, when Mrs. 1. Stewart Brown, 
of Liverpool, gave an interesting and lucid 
address on Parish and District Councils, in which 
she enforeed the necessity of women realising 
and discharging the new responsibilities con- 
ferred upon them by the recent Act. Reference 
was inade to the fact that to District Councils is 
entrusted the enforcement of the Infant Life 
Protection Act, and the Technical Instruction 
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Acts. The necessity for an adequate represen- 
tation of women on Boards of Guardians was 
als> emphasised. An “ off shoot ” in the shape 
of a new branch at Seaforth—intended primarily 
for working women—has recently been started, 
and already numbers fourteen members. 

The annual meetings of the Preston Branch 
were held in the Guildhall, Preston, on October 
18th. The chair was taken in the afternoon by 
the retiring president, Mrs. Brown, and an 
address was delivered by Mrs. Pearson, of Not- 
tingham. Tea was afterwards served. At the 
evening meeting the Rev. R. E. Brown, B.A., 
presided. Reports were read by Mrs. Blackburn, 
Mrs. Bowen, Miss Lucas, and Miss Williamson. 
There were 213 members in the main society, 60 
regular and 10 associate members in the Pro- 
gressive Y branch, and 51 regular and 11 
associate members in the Excelsior Y branch, 
making a total strength of 345 local members. 
Mrs. 
Mr. Mason and the Rev. C. F. Wood took part 
in the meeting. 


LIVERPOOL CENTRE. 

At the invitation of the Liverpool Central 
B.W.T. A. the members and friends of the various 
branches in the district met Miss Conybeare at 
a Reception in the Central Hall, Mount Pleasant, 
on Thursday, November 8th. Over 170 were 
present, including representatives from South- 

rt, St. Helens, Birkenhead, and Warrington. 

rs. Drysdale presided. Miss Conybeare spoke on 
the many opportunities now given to women to 
take their share of responsibilities as well as 
privileges in local government throughout the 
country. She maintained that women would 
not obtain full justice until it was administered 
by women as well as men. Music was provided 
and tea served by the members of the Toxteth 
‘*Y” branch. 


GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


Roath Branch reports a good year’s work. It 
was inaugurated in 183. There is now a 
membership of 125, 13 of whom are men 
associates. Open air, cottage, and public meet- 
ings have been held during the year. The 
Misses Nosworthy, Mesdames Scoble, Lewis, 
Thrask, Ninnes, Ware, Gill, Owen, and Miss 
Spurgeon have rendered excellent service in the 
work of the Branch. The ofticers and Committee 
were re-elected at a recent meeting. 

Porth B.W.T.A. gave asocial teato the ministers 
of all denominational places of worship and their 
wives. Among those present were tho Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. Evans, Rev. E. Bessel and Mrs. Bessel, 
Rev. WW. and Miss Morris, Rev. E. and Miss 
Rees, Revs. D. Davies, and O. Owens. Councillor 
Idris Williams and other ladies and gentlemen 


were present. A service was held at7.30p.m. Mrs.’ 


Vaughan and Mra. Williams gave addresses. The 
Rev. E. Rees and others took part. Another 
meeting was held on October 8th, Mr. G. Davies 
presiding, when Miss Jenkins gave an address. 


ESSEX. 


A drawing-room meeting was held on Novem- 
ber 1st at Mrs. Osborne’s, Fair View, Leigh, 
to organise a branch of B.W.T.A. Mrs. 
Brighten, of Southend, presided, and gave an 
interesting address, explaining the work of the 
society. Officers were elected, and twenty-three 
ladies joined the branch. 

A new Branch has been formed at C.acton-on- 
Sea. On November 8th a drawing-room was 
held at the Waverley Temperance Hotel, through 
the courtesy of Mrs. John Harman; thirty 
ladies responded. Mrs. White Bamford gave an 
address, Oflicers were elected; twenty-four 
ladies joined. 

SITTINGBOURNE. 

An Eight Days’ Gospel Mission, from October 
25th to November Ist, was held in the school- 
room of the Baptist Church, conducted by Miss 
Cordner. The chair was taken cach evening 
either by a minister or layman from the different 
chapels in the town, Each afternoon a Bible 
Reading was yiven, Saturday afternoon being 
devoted to children. Miss Cordner also took the 
morning and cyening scrvices at the Bible 
Christian Church on Sunday for the Rev. J. 
Mitchell, and in the afternoon addressed a 
gathering at the free Church of this town. 


earson delivered an excellent address.- 
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RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 

The first conference held by the National 
Association in the Isle of Wight took place on 
November7th, at Ryde, under the auspices of the 
Organisation Department in connection with tho 
Ryde Branch. Proceedings commenced at three 
o'clock in the Wesleyan Chapel, Mrs. Johnson, 

resident of the local branch, in the chair 

iss Hood, National Superintendent, and Mrs. 
Pearsall-Smith (H. W. 8.) gave addresses, fol- 
lowed by Miss Agnes Weston and Rev. W. 
Joseph. Mrs. Dann, of Oxford, made the 
collection-speech. The evening meeting was 

resided over by Rev. M. Fuller ; Miss Agnes 
Weston made an eloquent speech on temperance 
work in the Navy, followed by Mrs. Pearsall- 
Smith, who again interested her audience, as she 
had in the afternoon, by the vivid description 
given of the temperance movement among 
women. The meeting was brought to a close by 
some well-chosen remarks from Rev. M. Fuller, 
chairman. Delegates were present from branches 
at Cowes, Sandown, Ventnor, Shanklin, and 
Brading. 
DURHAM. 

MillGeld Sunderland Branch held the first 
annual meeting on October 16th, presided over 
by Mrs. R. Cameron. The secretary's report 
was very satisfactory. showing a large increase 
of members. Alderman R. Cameron addressed 
the meeting. Music was contributed by Miss 
Swankie, Miss Airey, and Mr. F. Strother. At 
the close the new: committee; and following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: Mrs. 
R. Cameron, president ; Mrs. Strother and Mrs. 
Barnes, vice-presidents ; Miss Brodie, secretary ; 
Mrs. Thompson, treasurer. 


THE PARISH COUNCILS ACT. 

Mrs. Sheldon Amos and Mrs. E. O. Fordham 
held three successful meetings in Hertfordshire, 
to explain the ‘“ Parish Councils Act,” on the 
19th and 20th of October. 

At St. Ippolytts a meeting was held out of: 
doors at 5.30, the speakers using the steps of 
a cottage as a platform. Great interest was 
shown, and many questions asked after the 
meeting closed by both men and women. 

At Ickleford at 7.30, the same evening, the 
Wesleyan Chapel was full of men and women 
anxious to hear about the Act. Mr. H. W. W. 
Russell (Hitchin) presided. Mrs. Sheldon Amos 
urged the men and women not to neglect the 
grave responsibility laid upon them by the Act, 
but to do all in their power to get the best 
women as well as men to stand for the Parish 
and District Council. Mrs. E. O. Fordham 
explained the Act, and took her audience through 
the business of the first Parish Meeting on 
December 4th. With the aid of mock nomina- 
tion forms, unfilled and filled in, the six Parish 
Councillors were elected, Mrs. E. O. Fordham 
acting as chairman, which, at the close of the 
meeting, elicited the following remark from a 
labourer who proposed a vote of thanks to the 
speakers: “If Mrs. Fordham lived within three 
miles of Ickleford, we knows who we’d have for 
the chairman of vur Parish Meeting.” Leatlets 
were given away in large quantities. . 

On Saturday, October 20th, Perton was visited. 
Mr. Ernest O. Fordham presided, and in his 
opening remarks dealt especially with the 
question of the charities, and the obtaining of 
allotments under the Act. Mrs. E. O. Fordham 
followed with an explanation of the working of 
the Act, and the forms of procedure for the first 
Parish Meeting. 

A NEW DEPARTURE. ; 

At the recent celebration of the eighty-fifth 
anniversary of the Derbyshire Royal Infirmary, 
a special service was held at All Saints’ Church, 
the preacher being the Hon. and Very Rev. 
James Wentworth Leigh, Dean_of Hereford. 
Mr. Boden, J P., president of the Intirmary, was 
instrumental in bringing about an innovation 
which proved to be much appreciated by those 
who attended the service. The Bishop of Derby 
read the prayers, and the Rev. Walford Green, 
president of the Wesleyan Conference, read the 
lessons. This fact had been well advertised, 
and the numbers attending the service were 
larger than usual. The Vicar of All Saints’, the 
Rev. J. Howell, entered heartily into the arrange- 
ment, and great satisfaction was expressed on 
all sides at the success of the undertaking. 
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